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I. 

LOUIS  THE  XIV* 

“  I  HAVE  seen,”  says  Mr.  Henry  Esmond,  “  in  liis  very  old  age 
T  “and  decrepitude,  the  old  French  King,  liouis  XlV^,  the 
“  type  and  model  of  kinghood,  who  never  moved  but  to  measure, 
“  wlio  lived  mid  died  according  to  the  laws  of  his  court-marshal, 
“  persisting  in  enacting  through  life  the  part  of  hero  ;  and,  di- 
“  vested  of  ])octry,  this  was  but  a  little  wrinkled  old  man,  pock- 
“  marked,  and  with  a  great  periwig,  and  red  heels  to  make  him 
“  look  tall.’^  Such,  perhaps,  will  be  the  general  estimate  ere 
long  formed  of  Louis  the  Magnificent;  or,  as  the  editor  of  Henry 
Esmond  —  clear-sighted  Mr.  Thackeray  —  irreverently  writes, 
“  Louis  XI  \  .,  old  square  toes,  the  great  worshipper  of  big-wig- 
“  gory,  has  always  struck  me  as  a  most  undoubted  and  royal  snob.” 
Most  of  the  histories  or  biographies  hitherto  attempted  of  this 
royal  ]>erson  have  been  unminglcd  flattery,  eulogy,  and  admira¬ 
tion.  The  second  volume  of  Professor  A  onge’s  IJourbon  Dynasty 
is  a  worthy  and  honest  contribution  to  a  more  common-sense-like 
view  of  the  man  and  his  epoch.  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  we 
i  were  made  to  recast  our  own  imjucssions  upon  this  subject,  and  pro- 
1  bahly  our  readers  arc  not  of  the  number  <lisposed  to  view  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  prince  most  favourably  ;  but  ibr  the  lessons  it  teaches, 
we  could  be  well  pleased  to  say  or  hear  little  more  of  the  Sidcle 
de  Louis  Quatorze ;  yet  the  events  to  which  it  gave  birth  were 
so  immense  in  their  results;  and  the  reign  so  strikingly  illustrated 
what  an  absolute  monarchy  in  some  hands  may  become  ;  we  hear 
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so  much  still  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  French  Revolution; 
and  men  arc  so  slow  to  believe  that  the  evil  deeds  ot  an  age  axe 
also  evil  seeds,  that  it  cannot  be  uninstructive  to  remind  readers 
that  those  revolting  horrors  of  the  later  age  were  only  the  fruit  of 
seeds  planted  in  the  former,  or  the  carrying  out  the  lessons  which 
the  discipline  of  despotism  in  the  earlier  times  had  given.  The 
tradition  of  Louis  \1  V.  seems  to  be  rapidly  lading  away  from  the 
French  capital  ;  but  the  glare  of  that  traditional  memory  shed, 
not  lon^  since,  an  illusive  charm  over  most  ot  its  buildings  and 


obliterate  the  memory,  or  the  knowle^lge  ot  preceding  dynasties, 
or  rulers,  and  emulating  the  vanity  of  Louis  Xl  \  . ;  the  Emperui 
is  ambitious  to  introduce  his  own  portrait  into  all  the  canvases 
representinjx  battlelields,  or  great  civic  occasions  ;  his  bust  into 
almost  every  possible  place  in  the  metropolitan  or  provincial 
palaces;  his  monogram  erasing  every  preceding  monogram,  how¬ 
ever  venerable,  over  every  chamber,  gallery,  or  colonnade ;  imiil 
Louis  the  Magnificent  is  dwarfed  almost  into  forgetfulness  by  the 
side  of  his  successor,  the  purcenu  Charlemagne.  Still,  to  turn  to 
a  life  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  mark  on  what  foundations  such 
a  glory  was  built,  and  wdiat  came  of  it,  what  a  poisonous  night¬ 
shade  or  deceitful  mirage  it  was  while  it  continued,  and  what  a 
gulf  of  niin  yawmed  when  it  expired,  can  only  bo  instructive 
alike  to  statesmen  and  people.  Like  the  reign  of  Philip  II.. 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  w'as,  for  the  most  part,  one  unbounded 
crime ;  he  was  a  crowned  impostor ;  of  the  princes  w’ho  have 
received  the  designation  “  The  Great,”  he  is  the  only  one  utterly 
undoserving  the  title  ;  he  liad  not,  we  believe,  a  spark  of  true 
magnanimity,  for  how  is  it  possible  for  magnani'nity  to  exist  with 
immense,  immeasurable  vanity  ?  In  saying  that  he  w’as  utterly 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  we  do  not  so  much  condemn  him  as  those 
w’ho  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  yet  witli  great  poverty  oi 
intellectual  attainment,  there  may  be  found  great  grandeur  ol 
soul,  and,  perhaps,  even  tine  sensibility  and  elegant  taste  ;  bui 
Louis  Xl\  .  was  a  blind  and  reckless  blunderer,  and  all  hh 
blunders  rcacteil  on  the  nation  in  the  ages  immediately  following* 
in  utter  ruin  and  prostration  ; — his  entire  monetary  arrangement? 
W’cre  blunders.  Like  Philip  II.,  in  his  old  age  he  saw  wxahhniosi 
magically  retreat  from  his  hands  and  his  shores,  because  be  could 
neither  understand  the  nature  of  true  wealth  nor  comprehend  a 
system  of  integrity  in  taxation ;  his  wars  were  blunders,  and  after 
a  long  course  ot  cruel  and  horrible  injustices,  in  invading  the 
rights  of  inofiensive  neighbours,  he  found  England  and  Holland 
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too  much  for  him  ;  yet  this  Adonis — or,  ^>erhaps,  we  should  rather 
this  Beau  Bnmmiell  on  the  Field  ot  Mars — had  to  retire  dis- 
comtited  before  flie  genius  of  MarlU^rough  ;  his  vast  buildlnir? 
were  blunders,  Versailles  esjxvlally,  on  which  he  exi>endi\l  such 
astounding  and  enormous  taxations,  so  criminally  and  so  cruelly, 
wliile  it  beggareil  his  exchei|uer,  cnisheil  his  nation,  and  formeil 
onlv  a  kind  of  fool's  cap  to  decorate  his  reign;  and  these  are  all  his 
the  more  innocent  and  Innoxious  blunders  of  his  monarchy.  In 
persecutions  he  was  an  eminent  blimderer,  a  crowneil — and  while 
a  crowned,  a  still  more  heartless — Kobespierre;  in  his  home  he  was 
a  blunderer;  even  in  the  vices  of  his  nature  there  werv'  no  rcxleein- 
ing  traits  ;  he  could  not  understand  or  appaKuate  the  heart  that 
could  really  love  him,  and  thing  aside  the  more  virtuous  \"alliere 
for  disgusting  harlots  like  ^lontospan,  or  the  acute,  hard,  cruel, 
and  unloving  time-server  like  Maintenon.  fhe  circumstance  in 
which  he  was  really  considerable  was  in  the  long  jx'riovi  during 
^vhlch  he  was  jvrmittcd  to  reign — seventy-threi'  yatrs  was  the 
iHTivxl  of  nominal  sovereignty,  and  for  fifty-four  his  jx'rsonal  will 
had  been  the  arbiter  of  all  things  in  France,  and,  until  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death,  of  many,  not  to  say  most,  things  in 
Kurojx' ;  we  supixvse  there  never  tvas  so  protractcxl  a  reign 
productive  of  such  despicable  results.  As  in  some  old  cathe¬ 
dral  we  Ix'hold  against  the  wall  some  huge  and  costly  marble, 
covered  by  a  copious  epitaph,  once  of  gilded  letters,  surmounted 
by  coats  of  arms,  and  a  number  of  putly  cherubs  ixH'ping  out  of 
their  wdngs  and  blowing  trumpets,  and  surrounued  by  glories, 
and  giving  to  the  passing  s]xx'tator  a  loud-sounding  assurance  ot* 
vanity,  bathos,  ana  bad  taste  ;  and  gladly  hurries  on  much  more 
pleasantly  atfected  in  stopping  to  notice  the  humbler,  full-length 
tbrm  ot  some  crusader,  \vith  knees  crossed  and  hands  clasjxxl,  and 
shield  and  sword  by  his  side,  but  with  no  inscription  to  tell  who 
he  was,  or  w’hat  he  did,  only  conveying  the  assurance  of  some 
bravery  and  humility  in  his  rest — even  so,  we  never  read  of.  a 
story  ot  the  reign  of  this  “  King  of  Snobs,"  without  a  sensible  stir¬ 
ring  ot  the  feelings  of  disgust,  in  the  assurance  that,  after  all  his 
eulogists  can  say,  we  were  only  reading  the  account  of  one  of  the 
meanest  and  weakest  of  mortals ;  and  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
animation  of  some  humbler,  nobler  life,  from  this,  only  great 
because  it  happened  to  possess  sulUcient  arrogance  to  browlx'at  ail 
rivalry  out  of  the  field,  in  the  person  of  so  unquestioned  a  king. 
His  very  birth  seems  as  much  like  a  blunder  as  any  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ot  his  life;  it  suggests  one  of  those  Ifs  of  history, 
ol  wliicli  a  not  uninteresting  catalogue  might  bo  made  by  an  idler 
ill  the  fields  of  literature. — Ills  father,  Louis  XI 11.,  had  long 
heen  estranged  from  the  Queen,  Auuc  of  Austria,  the  mother  of 
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Louis  XIV. — by  the  machinations  of  Richelieu,  her  person, 
perhaps  her  head,  had  long  been  in  danger — when  one  day,  after 
pursuing  game  in  the  then  wild  woods  of  Versailles,  the  king 
proceeded  through  Paris,  intending  to  reach  St.  Maur.  Passing 
through  the  capital,  he  hastened  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame 
Lafayette  in  her  convent  parlour.  While  there  a  heavy  storm  came 
on.  Paris  and  the  conveniences  of  travel  were  very  dilferent  in 
that  day  to  the  present ;  the  kings  attendants  advised  him  to  stay 
and  ])ass  the  night  at  the  Louvre,  but  no  chambers  were  there, 
so  poor  was  the  state  of  preparation  for  him,  except  those  of  the 
queen.  The  king  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  his  wife  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  the  meeting  led  to,  at  any  rate,  a  momentary 
reconciliation.  This  was  in  December,  1637  ;  the  September 
following,  Anne  of  Austria  was  confined  of  her  first  child,  the 
future  Louis  XIV.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  speculate  what 
might  have  been  the  possible  future  destiny  of  France  had  not 
Louis  XIII.  been  caught  in  a  shower,  the  result  of  which 
seems  to  have  given  to  France  a  king  who  wore  the  crown  for 
upwards  of  seventy  years.  Romance  is  not  greatness,  because 
much  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  arises 
iVom  the  unquestioned  romance  of  the  events  of  those  years  of 
French  history.  Eminently,  then,  Paris  was  France,  and  Paris 
presented  a  succession  of  scenes  of  excitement.  What  prosperity 
F ranee  knew  was  in  l^aris  ;  event  rapidly  succeeded  event, — the 
king  lived  in  a  succession  of  pageants;  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
will,  and  he  concentrated  that  tvill  on  personal  aggrandisement 
and  the  illustration  of  his  own  glory;  his  arrogance  prevented 
him  from  ever  suspecting  that  a  vain  man  could  do  ludicroii? 
things,  yet,  like  vain  men  generally,  he  could  become  a  docile 
creature  to  those  who  knew  how  to  play  with  his  foibles — and  he 
was  surrounded  by  such  men.  He  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  a 
creature  in  the  hands  of  Louvois  ;  tliat  coarse,  rough,  persecuting 
brute  held  the  royal  puppet  in  leading-strings  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  and  he  played  olf  wars  and  Versailles  against 
each  other,  to  perpetuate  Ids  power  over  the  royal  character. 
Madame  Maintenon,  also,  by  her  quiet  subtlety,  made  Louis  very 
much  the  unsuspecting  creature  of  her  will,  even,  as  is  now 
certainly  known,  compelling  him  to  marry  her,  becoming 
his  wife,  but  manifesting  the  depths  of  her  affection  by 
leaving  him  altogether  while  he  was  dying,  disj)leased  at 
his  telling  her  that  his  greatest  comfort  in  dying  was  the  I 
reflection  that  at  her  age  she  might  be  expected  soon  to  rejoin 
him ;  the  lady  appeal's  to  have  thought,  that  if  they  were  so  soon 
to  meet  in  heaven,  they  might  for  the  future  dispense  with  each 
others  society  on  earth  ;  but  so  long  as  strength,  life,  and  power 
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continued  he  was  the  poor  creature  of  this  woman^s  will,  and 
through  lier  comes  the  most  ignominious  disgrace  which  shadows 
and  darkens  his  reign.  He  was  incapable  of  consulting  the  in¬ 
terests  which  could  ensure  his  country’s  welfare,  his  people’s 
happiness,  or  his  own  ultimate  glory  ;  all  that  he  did  seemed  to 
emanate  from  an  instinct  of  vanity.  In  the  court  or  in  the  camp, 
in  his  own  State  or  in  others,  he  could  not  tolerate  the  slightest 
contradiction  ;  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  bridled  and  started 
up  alarmed,  with  the  ferocity  of  a  bristling  cat  in  lesser  instances, 
with  tlie  cruelty  of  a  startled  tiger  in  greater,  at  the  slightest 
touch  that  threatened  his  self-esteem.  To  plunge  a  man  into  the 
llastile,  to  break  bodies  on  the  wheel,  to  decimate  his  nation,  to 
make  otlier  States  or  his  own  to  wade  neck-deep  in  lire  or  blood, 
were  only  appropriate  punishments  for  such  an  enormous  or  infi¬ 
nite  crime.  There  was  no  glory  save  his  own,  and  if  Corneille 
or  Racine  wrote,  or  Massillon  or  Bossuet  preached,  or  Turenne  or 
Conde  gained  victories,  he  never  seemed  to  sec  that  these  were  the 
deeds  and  performances  of  really  great  and  noble  men  ;  it  was  the 
sunshine  of  his  royal  pleasure  which  created  and  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  these,  wliich  were  only  the  embodiments  of  his  genius  ; 
and  tlie  marvel  of  the  matter  is  that  they  all  affected  to  believe 
it.  The  story  of  French  statesmanship  is,  throughout,  one  of  the 
most  instructive  which  can  be  read.  Richelieu  was  a  strong  states¬ 
man,  humbling  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  France, 
destroying  it,  indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  he  prepared  the 
way  for  such  a  monarch  as  Louis  XIV.,  he  swept  away  those 
natural  barriers  wliicli  existed  between  the  people  and  that  abso¬ 
lute  despotism,  the  conditions  for  which  Louis  XIV.  found  made 
ready  to  hand.  Succeeding  Richelieu,  ^lazarin — an  incomparably 
feebler  statesman,  while  he  held  the  chief  place  in  the  nation  as 
the  favourite  and  minister  of  the  Regent,  the  Queen-mother, 
Anne  of  Austria — can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  in  any  high  sense 
a  governor  at  all.  As  the  tenacity  of  Richelieu  was  like  the  grip  of 
an  iron  vice,  that  of  Mazarin  was  like  that  of  some  supple  slimy 
creature,  not  less  sure,  yet  equally  or  more  dangerous  in  its  hold; 
he  never  turned  aside  from  the  large  designs  of  his  grasping 
cupidity,  which  his  death  proclaimed,  by  his  immense  wealth, 
to  have  been  enormously  successful  ;  but  even  had  he  possessed 
the  power  to  attempt  any  truly  great  schemes  of  domestic  govern¬ 
ment,  these  designs  and  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  kept  him  suffi¬ 
ciently  occupied  among  the  uncertainties  of  ollico,  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  ebbs  and  Hows  of  confidence  and  popularity.  To  a  youth 
like  I  ^ouis  XIV.,  the  events  transpiring  around  him,  before  he 
assumed  in  reality  the  sceptre,  must  have  been  very  instructive. 
If  his  life,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  long  career  of  selfishness,  it 
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may  be  said  in  extenuation  that  in  his  youth  he  never  sccins  to 
have  received  a  lesson  to  the  contrary  ;  it  must  have  been  a  piti- 
able  spectacle  to  him  to  behold  Paris  incessantly  at  the  mercy  of 
mobs,  and  the  sieges  of  persons,  apparently  incapable  either  of  a 
noble  sentiment  themselves,  or  of  obedience  to  any  constituted 
authority;  indeed,  constituted  authority  there  was  none.  The 
days  of  the  Fronde  present  the  picture  of  all  persons  doing  that 
which  was  right  in  their  own  eyes  ;  a  more  ludicrous  cmbodimoTit 
of  contending  selfishnesses,  we  suppose  no  chapter  of  any  national 
history  exhibits.  Purposeless  and  worthless,  yet  thus  again  was 
weakened  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  thus  was  prepared  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  unconditional  despotism ;  and  then  came  the  death 
of  Mazarin,  and  Louis  determined,  and  announced  his  determina¬ 
tion,  of  becoming  his  own  prime  minister.  He  had  been  kept  in 
shameful  and  ridiculous  poverty  himself,  his  education  had  been 
grossly  neglected,  he  could  read,  he  could  not  spell,  his  writing 
was  indiftcrent.  Of  the  history  of  his  country,  of  its  constitution, 
laws,  and  resources,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant;  but  he  had  used 
his  eyes  ;  he  knew  how  INIazarin  had  accumulated  his  enormous 
wealth,  which  could  only  be  counted  by  millions.  When  the 
young  man  announced  his  intention  of  being  his  own  prime 
minister,  it  was  regarded  as  a  ileeting  whim,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  he  was  capable  of  an  industrious  attention  to  business, 
and  that  he  was  very  quick  to  perceive  its  details  ;  he  had  an 
uncommon  swiftness  and  tact  in  taking  in  the  chief  points  of  the 
explanations  of  his  ministers,  whom,  however,  he  only  regarded 
as  so  many  clerks,  and  he  soon  prepared  to  give  to  all  of  them, 
and  the  country  at  large,  a  lesson  of  his  power  ;  he  made  himself 
feared  by  an  act  of  singular  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  finance  was  Foucpiet;  he  had  used  his  position  for  the 
accumulation  of  hoards  of  wealth ;  he  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty 
of  immense  peculation ;  his  accounts  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  impeach  him,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  unravel  them  ;  but  the  king  had  called  to  his  councils  that 
great  financier,  Colbert,  and  patiently  he  set  to  work,  and  after 
some  weeks  of  zealous  labour,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
such  an  intelligible  and  accurate  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
necesMiy  expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  as  placed  the  guilt  of  the 
superintendent  beyond  all  doubt.  The  unhappy  minister  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  mine  beneath  his  feet,  nay,  he  believed  that 
he  had  established  some  claim,  by  placing  at  the  king’s  disposal  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  which  the  king  had  with  amazing  gra¬ 
ciousness  accepted,  and  in  proof  of  his  kindliness,  invited  himself 
to  a  magnificent  festivity  at  Vaux,  one  of  the  palaces  of  Fouquet; 
the  festivity  was  on  such  a  scale  of  splendour  as  could  as  yet  be 
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sustained  in  no  regal  palace  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  intended 
to  arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  the  banquet,  but  yielded  to  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  tlie  Queen-mother,  wlio  was  also  under  great 
pecuniary  obligations  to  the  minister ;  the  festivity  cost  a  million 
livres.  At  its  close,  the  king  invited  him  to  attend  him  to 
Nantes ;  the  delighted  minister  was  only  too  glad  to  comply,  and 
there,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  he  was  seized,  and'all  his  papers, 
and  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  which  lasted  three  years.  Many 
of  the  accusations,  and  the  most  considerable,  were  disproved, 
but  the  king  was  determined  on  revenge,  for  the  poor  minister 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  love  to  a  lady  to  whom  the 
king  was  just  heginning  himself  to  pay  attention — T.<ouisc  do 
Vallierc.  The  king  intensely  desired  his  death,  and  the  judges 
were  canvassed  by  the  king  in  person,  and  with  an  autograph 
letter  in  his  own  hand,  to  give  their  voices  for  his  condemnation ; 
still  he  was  oidy  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  his  ])ro])erty,  and  the  punishment  was  pretty 
weighty  when  we  remember  that  IVt  Irmcsson,  the  judge  who 
summed  up,  declared  his  opinion  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out.  The  king  never  forgave  the  judge — the  judge  had  said, 
when  canvassed  in  person  by  the  young  king,  that  he  would  act 
as  his  honour  and  conscience  suggested — and,  many  years  after, 
when  D’Ormesson  solicited  some  promotion  for  his  son  from  the 
king,  Louis  reminded  him  of  his  answer,  saying,  he,  too,  would 
now  act  as  his  honour  and  conscience  suggested,  and  with  a 
littleness  of  sjfite,  refused  the  favour.  Such,  throughout,  was^ 
l.ouis  the  XIV.  Jhit  Mazarin  and  h^niquet  must  have  shown 
the  king  how  to  make  money,  and  he  soon  originated  a  set  of 
devices  which  enriched  his  exchequer,  llcncath  the  suggestions  of 
Colbert,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  king  spread  out  a  huge  network  of 
protective  policy,  which  touched  everything,  and  turned  every¬ 
thing  it  touched  into  a  means  of  national  poverty  and  kingly 
greed ;  fetters  were  put  on  every  trade,  and  edict  after  edict 
regulated  the  length  of  time  which  mujt  be  served  to  entitle  a 
workman  or  workwoman  to  make  a  lady’s  bonnet ;  the  colour  of 
a  barber’s  basin  was  regulated  by  law,  and  barber  or  l)onnct- 
maker  could  only  pursue  their  trade  by  entering  the  guild  and 
paying  heavy  fines  or  fees.  The  result  of  this  protective  policy 
was  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  statistics  revealed 
that  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  population  was  reduced  to  pau¬ 
perism  ;  five  other  tenths  were  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  contri¬ 
bute  anything  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  ;  three  more  tentlis 
were  heavily  in  debt  and  grievously  straightened  in  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
families  could  be  found  whose  condition  in  life  was  perfectly 
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easy.  Such  was  domestic  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  left  on  record,  for  the  instruction  of  his  successor,  the  great 
doctrine  that  “  self-aggrandisement  is  at  once  the  noblest  and 
most  agreeable  occupation  of  kings.** 

It  is  not  Miss  Pardoe  alone,  who  has  shown  to  us  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  may  be  made  to 
turn  upon  his  love  intrigues  ;  we  shall  not  give  to  this  paper  any 
of  the  meretricious  interests  arising  from  such  prurient  topics.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  even  here,  in  these  affairs  of  the  heart, 
Louis  appears  the  same  unfeeling  and  heartless  person.  The  story 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  is  very  shockingly  affecting.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  after  spending  sixteen  years  in  achieving  an  infamous  cele¬ 
brity,  and  the  succeeding  twenty-two  in  expiating  her  folly  and 
guilt,  she  died.  If  a  sinful  creature,  she  had  been  a  very  affec¬ 
tionate  one ;  there  was  a  period  when  her  will  had  almost 
been  law  to  the  king,  but  when  the  news  of  her  death  reached 
him,  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  shooting  excursion.  There  was 
some  fear  and  precaution  judged  necessary  lest  it  should  interfere 
with  his  pleasures  for  the  day — the  precaution  was  perfectly  need¬ 
less.  “  Ah,  indeed,*^  said  the  king,  “  so  the  Marchioness  is  dead. 
“  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have  lasted  longer. — Are  you 
“  ready,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  after 
“  this  last  shower  the  scent  will  lay  w’cll  for  the  dogs  ;  let*sbe  off 
“  at  once.'*  And  this  marchioness  was  the  mother  of  several  of 
the  king*s  most  favoured  and  ennobled  children.  What  a  feeling 
man  !  His  relations  to  other  ladies  exhibit  the  same  tender¬ 
heartedness.  The  anecdotes  are  numerous,  but  they  need  not 
detain  us  longer. 

It  seems  an  unfair  thing  to  generalise  in  a  few  pages  so  long 
a  lifetime,  crowded  also  by  such  various  events,  but  there  is  a 
wonderful  unity  animating  the  whole  long  period.  Louis  is 
always  the  same  man,  and  the  principle  of  his  government  seems 
always  one.  While  he  w’as  reckless  of  all  the  true  principles  of 
national  welfare,  he  had  a  boundless  appetite  for  war,  and  lie 
considered  himself  apparently  amenable  to  no  advisers  and  to 
no  remonstrances.  Sir  James  Stephens  summarily  quotes  a  few 
of  those  paragraphs  in  which  the  w^orld  has  the  honour  to 
receive  the  advantage  of  those  opinions,  in  which  the  royal  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  science  of  government  expresses  himself ;  they 
are  flights  of  lofty  contemplation,  and  we  need  not  quote  them 
all,  but  such  meditations  as — ‘‘The  first  basis  of  all  other  reforms 
‘Svas  the  rendering  my  own  will  properly  absolute  ! '*  The 
“  will  of  Heaven,  who  has  given  kings  to  man,  that  they 
“  should  be  revered  as  his  vicegerents,  has  reserved  to  himself 

alone  the  right  to  scrutinise  their  conduct  !  ** — reveal  the 
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absoliitisni  of  tlio  man.  Tlicrc  is  a  great  deal  more  in  tlie 
suimc  pleasant  vein ;  he  regrets  the  vice  of  tlic  Ihiglish  mon¬ 
archy,  that  it  cannot  make  levies  of  men  or  money  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament ;  “all  property  within  our  realm/^ 
said  he,  “  belongs  to  us,  and  the  funds  wdiich  we  allow  our 
“  people  tb  employ  in  their  various  occupations  arc  all  subject 
“  to  our  control.’*  Such  arc  some  of  the  gems  of  royal  thought, 
the  excursions  of  an  absolutism  which  now  read  to  us  like  the 
drivcllings  of  an  idiot  ;  yet  Louis  was  not  w^anting  in  sense,  he 
was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of  kings  wliosc  personal 
will  dispensed  with  all  the  unnecessary  prolixities  of  councils  and 
cabinets,  and  le^al  questions  of  precedent  and  right  ;  like  the 
ofTiccr  who  returned  to^  England  from  some  remote  district  in 
India,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  wdien  on  the  night  of 
liis  return  he  heard  the  House  of  Commons  mentioned  and  its 
debates,  he  said,  “  Ah  !  whaPs  that  thing  going  on  yet  ?”  Louis 
could  not  conceive  the  necessity  for  that  thing  or  that  kind  of 
thing — wdiy  should  the  human  race  need  for  its  guidance  more 
than  the  will  of  a  king  ?  Like  so  many  of  the  rulers  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  had  passions  which  could  not  in  any  high  or  divine 
sense  be  denominated  affections,  for  all  that  moves  us  is  not 
worthy  of  that  designation  by  which  w^e  imply  the  strong  ideal 
affinities  of  the  soul ;  he  was  cold,  implacable,  and  cruel — cruel 
not  merely  with  those  gusts  of  resentful  and  vindictive  feeling, 
but  those  long-continued  fulfilments  of  purposed  cruelty,  which 
arc  the  surest  proofs  of  a  cruel  nature  ;  those  vehement  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  soaring  ambition,  which  have  dropped  so  readily  from 
tlie  lips  of  orators  and  the  pens  of  poets,  find  their  best  illustra¬ 
tion  ill  Louis  XIV. ;  ambition,  as  he  avowed  it,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  self-aggrandisement  w^as  the  animating  spirit  of  all 
his  wars  ;  he  fancied  himself  a  revived  Charlemagne.  He 
had  not  long  held  the  sceptre  before  he  began  to  assert  the 
old  supremaey  of  the  great  conquerer  of  the  Dark  Ages 
over  the  German  countries,  he  sought  to  establish  the  old 
scat  of  power  of  the  Frank  monarchs,  not  only  westward  of,  but 
beyond  tlie  llhine.  Very  early  in  his  reign  he  disjiutcd  the  pre¬ 
cedence  both  of  Spain  and  Rome  ;  Colbert,  by  his  financial  genius, 
soon  placed  at  his  disposal  a  strong  army  and  navy,  and  what 
could  be  more  natural  then  that  he  should  seek  to  employ  them. 
Tlicre  never  was  a  more  unscrupulous  king ;  the  territories  to 
wliich  he  took  a  fancy  he  did  not  hesitate  to  invade.  We  have 
seen  that  he  modestly  considered  all  the  funds  and  properties  of 
his  subjects  to  be  his  own  ;  the  same  charming  conviction  was 
entertained  by  him  with  reference  to  neighbouring  territories. 
In  1072  ho  made  the  most  astonishing  preparations  for  w’ar  ever 
know'u  in  Europe.  The  penetrating  and  sagacious  statesmanship 
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of  the  great  Do  Witt,  the  pensioner  of  Holland,  anticipated  their 
destination  ;  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Paris  to  request  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  king,  to  deprecate  his  hostility,  and  to  express  a 
willingness,  if  he  had  unwittingly  given  offence,  to  make  ample 
reparation.  The  answer  of  the  king  was  couched  in  language  of 
the  most  lawless  and  unblushing  tyranny;  in  his  reply  he  said, 
“  He  should  make  such  use  of  his  troops  as  was  most  consistent 
“  with  his  own  dignity,  and  that  for  their  employment  as  he 
“  pleased  he  was  accountable  to  no  one.”  1  he  preparation  for 
war  went  on;  fifty  millions  were  set  aside  for  expenses,  thirty 
50-gunships  were  to  join  an  Knglish  force  treble  that  num¬ 
ber;  112,000  men,  under  his  own  nominal  command,  but,  in 
reality,  beneath  the  command  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  day, 
Cond^,  Turenne,  and  Bouteville.  The  Dutch  could  not  assemble 
more  than  25,0(K)  men  for  their  defence,  and  their  only  general 
was  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  little  more  than  of  age.  While 
these  preparations  were  going  on,  Louis  amused  himself  by  de¬ 
taching  from  his  general  force  one  division  of  his  army,  the 
earliest  ready  for  action,  and  with  it  he  overran  Lorraine ;  the 
whole  district  was  subdued  in  a  month  ;  its  aged  duke  had  no 
idea  that  he  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  king,  he  escaped 
with  dilliculty  to  Cologne,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  duchy 
was  permanently  annexed  to  France.  This  was  the  conscience- 
loss  style  in  which  this  most  Christian  king  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  war;  as  Professor  Yongc  says,  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  this  con¬ 
test  with  Holland  ;  and  the  contest  seemed  likely  to  be  easy 
before  the  overwhelming  forces.  The  Dutch  were  for  a  moment 
smitten  with  despair;  in  the  wild  and  lawless  havoc,  in  the 
daring  innovation  upon,  or  trampling  under  foot  of,  every 
item  and  article  of  freedom — Philip  11.  was  in  Holland  once 
more  ;  the  demands  made  by  Louis  as  the  price  of  peace  were 
as  brutal  as  the  invasion  was  unprovoked ;  he  demanded  the 
cession  of  all  the  Dutch  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lihine, 
the  instant  payment  of  twenty  million  of  livres,  a  free  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  States,  by  land  or  water,  highway 
or  canal,  for  his  subjects  at  all  times.  This  crowned  ^highway¬ 
man,  this  Claude  l)uval  among  kings  went  further  yet ;  he 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Catholicism,  and  insisted  that  every  year  an  em¬ 
bassy  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  present  him  with  a  gold  medal, 
the  inscription  on  wdiich  should  confess  that  the  Dutch  nation 
held  all  their  liberties  at  his  pleasure.  He  went  too  far ;  to  yield 
to  these  demands  was  to  lling  away  all  the  results  of  their  triumphs 
over  Spain.  They  resolved,  and  nobly  resolved,  that  the  direst 
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extremity  would  be  preferable  to  so  dishonourable  a  submission. 
The  king  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris  to  be  greeted  as 
the  conqueror  of  Holland,  and  to  lavish  unheard-of  sums  in 
erecting  memorials  of  his  triumphs.  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  heard  the  terms  by  which  peace  was  to  be  procured,  he 
took  counsel  with  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  prostrate 
people  availed  themselves  of  one  resource,  whose  dreadful  power 
the  French  had  yet  to  learn  :  the  peasants,  farmers,  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district  were  summoned  within  the  walls,  and 
then  all  the  dykes  were  opened;  and,  in  a  single  night,  farms, 
homesteads,  luxurious  country-seats  were  covered  by  the  resist¬ 
less  invasion  of  the  North  Sea;  on  came  the  waters,  rolling  up 
to  the  French  camp.  Victory  was  turned  into  defeat;  and,  while 
Amsterdam  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  like  an  insu¬ 
lar  fortress,  Turenne  had  to  get  out  of  Holland  as  best  he 
could,  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  he  entered  it.  It  was  a 
temporary  relief,  and  a  terrible  one ;  long  continued  the  contest 
of  France  with  Holland,  with  varying  and  uncertain  success, 
but  a  national  spirit  was  roused,  and  Louis  had  great  difficulty 
in  convincing  his  poor  neighbours,  the  Hollanders,  of  his  great 
superiority.  As  the  reader  lays  down  the  records  of  this  epoch, 
and  learns  that  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  which  reconciled  France 
and  Holland,  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  glory  of  Louis 
XIV.,  he  thinks  the  glory  of  such  a  transaction  must  have  been 
of  a  very  imsubstantial  texture ;  it  was  a  contest  with  one  of  the 
smallest  powers  of  Europe,  a  poor  little  company  of  burgesses, 
mechanics,  and  farmers  ;  through  a  long  course  of  years  he 
had  lavished  such  wealth  in  this  design  of  conquest,  as  even 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  TL,  for  the  same  purpose,  had  been 
unable  to  command.  450,000  men  under  arms,'^  says  Vol¬ 
taire,  had  been  commissioned  from  France  for  this  work  of 
“  conquest,  beside  the  troops  of  marines,  and  then  came  the. 
“peace  of  Nimeguen.^^  In  concluding  this  peace  he  did  not 
get  the  annual  deputation  of  humbled  citizens  with  the  golden 
medal,  he  did  not  obtain  the  cession  of  all  those  costly  pro¬ 
vinces  after  which  his  ambition  had  hungered  ;  the  Dutch 
retained  their  religion  and  their  status  as  a  brave  and  uncon¬ 
quered  people  ;  with  great  difficulty  he  wrung  from  them  two 
or  three  towns  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  while  the  Dutch 
regained  Macstricht.  This  w’as  the  victory,  and  the  great  peace, 
which  won  for  him  the  surname  of  “  The  Great.''  The  Council 
of  Paris  struck  a  medal  formally  conferring  the  title  upon  him, 
and  ordained  it  to  be  employed  on  all  future  occasions  ;  but  he 
won  for  himself  more  than  this,  he  won  a  heritage  of  suspicion 
and  fear  from  all  surrounding  states  as  a  prince  not  to  be  trusted, 
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whose  sense  of  the  rigliteousness  of  war  was  governed  only  by 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  capacity  for  carrying  out  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  designs  of  his  own  ambition  ;  and  he  won  for  himself 
more  yet,  the  well-earned  hatred  of  William,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  let  the  floods  in  upon  the  French  camp,  and 
who,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  England,  succeeded  in 
rousing  against  Louis  such  a  great  coalition  as  stripped  him  in 
his  old  age  of  all  his  meretricious  glory,  humbled  the  French 
nation,  and,  by  a  series  of  unparallelled  defeats,  reduced  it  to 
such  universal  distress  as  tore  away  from  the  French  king  in 
liis  last  days  the  lingering  remains  of  admiration  and  respect 
from  his  own  people,  and  made  Louis  the  Magnificent,  and  the 
Great,  more  appropriately,  Louis  the  Little  and  the  Contempt¬ 
ible.  Men  in  looking  for  one  thing  often  find  another;  many 
a  schoolboy,  in  playing  the  truant,  has  got  a  holiday  and 
a  thrashing  into  the  bargain,  and  so  Louis,  while  he  went 
to  Holland  to  find  territories  and  laurels,  found,  in  the  long- 
run,  ignominy  and  defeat  in  his  old  age.  Wanton  war  was  the 
game  of  Louis’s  life.  Genoa  was  a  magnificent  city,  it  had 
never  given  cause  of  offence  to  France,  it  w’as  occupied  with  its 
traditions  and  commerce,  it  had  scarcely  a  single  soldier  or  man- 
of-war,  but  Louis,  hunting  about  for  a  pretext,  found  one  in  the 
death  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Fiesco,  a  century 
and  a  half  before.  The  Genoese  could  not  believe  that  such  a 
childish  complaint  was  to  issue  in  any  real  hostilities,  but  they 
were  cruelly  undeceived  when  they  found  their  city  bombarded, 
and  half  of  their  superb  Genoa,  as  the  citizens  loved  to  call 
it,  was  in  flames,  their  noblest  buildings  in  ashes,  and  thousands 
of  unresisting  citizens  lying  dead  in  the  streets  ;  they  had  not 
the  means  of  Holland  at  their  command  for  resistance,  but  with 
a  bravery  made  savage  by  despair,  they  resisted  the  invaders, 
they  met  their  assailants  hand  to  liand  on  the  ramparts,  and 
showered  upon  them  a  deadly  fire  from  the  windows  and  roofs 
of  the  houses  which  overlooked  the  walls,  and  even  drove  theiii 
back  to  tlieir  ships  with  heavy  loss  and  no  trifling  ignominy. 
Kurope  execrated  this  atrocious  conduct  of  the  French  king,  but 
in  granting  peace  he  declared  that  his  only  object  was  to  consult 
his  own  glory,  and  the  city  w’as  only  saved  from  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  by  humiliating  submission.  While  it  is  true,  as  historians 
show,  that  many  of  those  most  eminently  engaged  in  wars  knew 
not  what  they  w'crc  fighting  about,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  origin  of  wars  was  often  to  be  traced  to  the  most  frivolous 
causes.  An  anecdote  is  well  known  how,  during  the  buildingof 
Trianon,  Uie  king  went  to  examine  the  building,  accompanied 
by  Louvois,  who  was  really  his  evil  genius,  as  \vell  as  his  chief 
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minister,  and  jealous  of  his  dignity  as  comptroller  of  the 
works,  the  king  remarked  a  particular  window  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.  In  opposition  to  his  minister  he  continued  to  insist  that  it 
was  out  of  proportion.  Le  Notre  the  architect  was  sent  for,  he 
feared  to  give  offence  to  the  king  and  equally  feared  the  minis¬ 
ter;  the  king  insisted  on  having  the  window  measured,  and  it 
proved  that  the  king  was  right ;  he  was  greatly  irritated  at  the 
obstinancy  of  Louvois,  and  spoke  severely  of  the  importance  of 
his  having  superintended  the  building  himself.  The  minister 
became  frightened,  he  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this  scene  in 
the  presence  of  courtiers  and  the  workmen,  and  exclaimed,  ‘‘  I 
**  am  lost  if  I  do  not  find  some  occupation  for  a  man  who  can  in- 
terest  himself  in  such  tritles  ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  war  which 
*^cau  divert  him  from  his  buildings;^’  and  it  was  out  of  this 
circumstance  came  the  intrigues  of  Louvois,  wliich  resulted  in 
the  fearful  invasion  of  the  Palatinate.  All  the  wars  and 
invasions  of  this  magnificent  king  were  unprovoked,  but  they 
did  not  win  for  him  so  readily  a  harvest  of  laurel  as  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Huguenots  at  home; ‘here  he  was  able  to  be  a 
sovereign  indeed !  We  have  so  recently  largely  quoted  from  the 
history  of  this  great  crime,  that  we  need  not  particularly  refer 
to  it  here ;  unresisting  populations  were  destroyed,  and  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  and  the  Ceveniies  were  alike  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  royal  cruelty, — it  is  a  story  of  horrors  often  told, 
a  story  of  insanity,  equal  to  anything  that  can  be  recited  of 
Philip  II.  dhe  issue  of  the  matter,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  to  kill  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  to  transport  as 
refugees  and  exiles  its  noblest  sons  and  daughters,  to  pursue  the 
path  of  genius,  industry,  enterprise,  and  endurance  on  other 
shores. 

He  was  a  strange  man,  Louis  XIV.,  a  highly  religious  man 
too ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  two  items  of  his  religion — the 
two  commandments — were,  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'^ 
and  “  Tliou  shalt  exterminate  heretics,^'  so  his  historians  have 
said.  If  the  first  was  a  command  on  his  tables  of  the  law,  it 
was  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  keep  it;  he  was  an  utterly 
licentious  king,  but  then  he  could  make  up  for  derelictions  in 
the  first,  by  extraordinary  activity  in  observing  the  second  ;  and 
he  deserves  a  place,  this  graceful,  gracious,  courtly  person,  with 
the  Ncros,  and  Diocletians,  the  Dominies,  and  the  Philips,  in 
his  power  to  visit,  by  a  cruel  revenge,  any  departure  from  the 
Catholic  faith.  We  have  no  idea  that  in  this  there  was  more 
than  the  determination  to  punish  that  which  was,  in  fact,  an 
offence  to  his  self-esteem.  It  is  curious  to  see  such  a  man 
meddling  with  religion  at  all ;  but  how  eminently  curious  when 
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we  find  him  settling  nice  point?  of  theology,  his  demolition  of 
Port  Royal  for  instance,  the  splendid  church  and  monastery  of 
those  saintly  persons,  who  have  ?.dorned  the  Church  of  Rome, 
beyond  most  of  its  holiest  devotees  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole, 
and  Desacy  had  declared  themselves  unable  to  find  five  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  the  Pope  had  discovered  and  pronounced  heretical, 
in  a  work  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  holy 
women  of  Port  Royal  declared  that  they  could  not  read  Latin, 
and  therefore  were  quite  unable  to  declare. that  those  five  propo¬ 
sitions  were  in  the  work  referred  to  ;  one  thinks  that  it  was  not 
a  very  great  otience,  but  for  it  the  king  dispersed  the  whole 
brethren  of  Port  Royal  and  the  saintly  sisterhood,  exiled  many 
of  them,  levelled  the  monastery  to  the  ground,  exhumed  and 
gave  to  the  dogs  the  bodies  of  such  as  had  been  buried  there, 
and  committed  the  survivors  to  an  imprisonment  from  which 
death  alone  released  them.  Such  a  mild,  magnificent,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  king,  able,  not  only  to  issue  revocations  against,  and  to  pour 
his  dragonnades  through  the  families  of  the  Protestant  laitb, 
but  with  a  sublime  impartiality  to  visit  with  equal  cruelties  the 
holiest  j>eople  who  professed  his  own.  We  wonder  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yonge  has  not  included  in  his  volume  on  Louis  XIV. 
the  severe  censures  which  Fenelon  addressed  to  the  king ;  it  is, 
indeed,  uncertain  whether  it  ever  reached  him,  but  as  a  suni- 
mary  of  his  life  and  opinion,  it  may  well  weigh  against  all  the 
dazzling  persiflage  of  Bossuet  and  Voltaire  ;  Ave  quote  it  from  Sir 
James  Stephens's  most  admirable  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France : — 


“He  who  takes  the  liberty,  sire,”  such  is  the  commencement  of  the 
letter,  “  to  address  this  communication  to  you,  is  one  for  whom  the  iu- 
terests  of  this  world  have  hut  little  value.  He  is  not  prompted  to 
write  hy  pique,  hy  ambition,  nor  by  the  wish  to  intermeddle  in  great 
atlairs.  'fhough  you  knoAV  not  who  he  is,  he  loves  you,  and  reveres  in 
your  person  the  delegated  authority  of  God  himself.  ...  Be 
not  surprised  it  he  addresses  you  in  terms  of  unusual  emphasis.  He 
doi‘s  so  hecauBo  truth  is  at  once  free  and  fearless ;  but  to  truth  you 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  listen. 

“  Your  heart  is  naturally  just  and  equitable.  But  they  Avho  had  the 
charge  ot  your  education  taught  you,  as  your  only  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  suspicious,  and  jealous,  and  haughty  ;  to  keep  virtue  aloof, 
to  dread  all  eminent  merit,  to  prefer  the  society  of  the  Ilexible  and  the 
cringing,  and  to  cherish  an  exclusive  regard  to  your  own  personal 
interests. 

“  During  the  last  thirty  jears,  your  chief  ministers  have  deranged 
and  reversed  all  the  ancient  maxims  of  our  government,  in  order  to 
e.le\ate  your  authority,  or  rather  that  they  might  increase  their  own; 
for  that  authority  was  not  really  in  your  hands,  but  in  theirs.  The 
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State  and  the  laws  'are  no  more  mentioned  amongst  us.  The 
king  and  the  royal  pleasure  are  now  all  in  all.  Your  ministers  have 
infinitely  extended  both  your  revenue  and  your  expenditure.  They 
have  extolled  you  to  the  heavens  for  having  eclipsed  the  splendour  of 
all  your  predecessors ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  having  impoverished  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  so  you  might  introduce  into  your  court  a  luxury 
alike  monstrous  and  incurable. 

You  have,  indeed,  been  jealous  of  your  authority ;  too  much  so, 
perhaps,  in  whatever  relates  to  mere  externals ;  but,  within  his  own 
appropriate  province,  each  of  your  ministers  has  in  reality  been  your 
master.  Because  you  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  respective  functions 
of  those  who  really  conducted  your  government,  you  imagined  that  you 
were  yourself  governing.  They  have  been  severe,  Imughty,  unjust, 
violent,  faithless.  Whether  in  governing  at  home,  or  in  negotiating 
witli  foreign  powers,  their  only  system  has  been  that  of  menacing, 
crusliing,  and  annihilating  their  opponents.  They  have  habituated  you 
to  llatteries  so  outrageous,  and  even  so  idolatrous,  that  your  own  houour 
required  your  indignant  rejection  of  them.  They  have  rendered  your 
name  odious  to  the  people  of  Trance,  and  insulferable  to  your  neigh¬ 
bours.” 

Idien,  alter  an  exposure  of  the  injustice  of  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  Louis,  the  writer  proceeds.  “  Enough,  sire,  has  been  said  to  show 
you  that,  during  your  whole  life,  you  have  been  wandering  from  the 
path  of  justice  and  of  truth,  and,  therefore,  from  the  path 
which  the  Gospel  prescribes.  That  long  series  of  fearful  calamities 
which  have  desolat(‘d  the  Avholc  of  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
tlie  blood  so  profusely  slied,  the  multitude  of  the  scandals  which  have 
been  given,  the  cities  and  the  villages  laid  in  ashes,  have  been  the 
lamentable  results  of  that  war  of  1072,  which  was  undertaken  for 
vour  glory  and  for  the  confusion  of  the  gazetteers  and  medallists  of 
ilollaml. 

“  Your  people,  whom  you  are  bound  to  love  as  your  children,  and 
who  have  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to  you,  are  dying  of  hunger. 
The  land  is  nearly  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  The  cities  and  the 
country  are  depopulated.  All  trades  are  languishing,  and  unable  to 
afford  subsistence  to  the  artisans.  All  commerce  is  extinguished.  In 
order  to  make  and  to  defend  your  vast  external  conquests,  you  have 
destroyed  one  half  of  the  internal  resources  of  your  kingdom.  All 
Trance  is  but  one  great  hospital,  desolate,  and  unprovided  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  yourself,  sire,  by  whom  these  disasters  have 
been  created.  In  the  ruin  of  Trance,  everything  has  passed  into  your 
hands,  and  your  subjects  arc  reduced  to  live  upon  your  bounty. 

“You  do  not  love  God.  You  do  not  even  fear  Him, ‘except  with  a 
servile  terror.  It  is  not  God  you  fear,  but  hell.  Your  religion  is  made 
up  of  superstitions,  and  of  petty  superficial  observances.  Scrupulous 
about  trifles,  you  are  untouched  by  the  most  terrible  responsibilities. 
^  our  own  glory,  your  own  advantage,  are  the  real  and  only  objects  of 
your  love.  You  refer  everything  to  yourself,  as  though  you  were  the 
very  God  of  this  earth,  and  as  though  everything  else  in  it  had  been 
called  into  existence,  only  that  it  might  serve  as  a  sacrifice  to  you.” 
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Then  follow  very  unfavourablo  portraits  of  the  ArchbUhop  of  Paris, 
of  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  the  king ;  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
of  his  other  confidential  advisers,  with  a  denunciation  of  their  infidelity 
to  that  great  trust.  “  Perhaps,’'  proceeds  the  letter,  **  you  may  ask 
what  they,  who  are  thus  in  your  confidence,  ought  to  say  to  you.  1 
answer  they  ought  to  say  thus  : — *  Humble  yourself  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  if  you  would  not  that  Grod  should  humble  you.  Submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  making  peace,  and  so  expiate  the  glory  which  you 
have  made  your  idol.  Listen  no  more  to  the  counsels  of  your  flatterers, 
liestore  to  your  enemies  the  conquests  which  you  cannot  retain  with 
safety,  or  without  injustice.*  Sire,  he  who  tells  you  these  truths,  is  so 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  your  real  interests,  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  life  to  see  you  such  as  God  would  have  you  to  be  ;  nor  does  he  ever 
cease  to  pray  for  you.” 

We  have  made  these  remarks  upon  Louis  XIV.  because  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  have  earned  a  revenue 
of  immortal  detestation.  Compte,  we  believe,  suggested  that 
in  tlie  Pantheon  of  great  men,  at  intervals  in  the  gallery,  should 
occur  the  busts  or  statues  of  the  curses  of  mankind,  wrought  in 
black — in  black  wood^we  would  suggest,  marble  is  too  precious 
lor  such  oppressors  ;  in  some  such  manner  we  would  have  the 
memory  of  Louis  XIV.  perpetuated,  in  black  wood  or  marble, 
but  certainly  in  black.  \Ve  will  not  say  that  no  instance  of 
gratitude  shines  out  in  Ids  whole  career,  but  he  was  afraid  to  be 
grateful  to  those  who  served  him  most  or  host ;  of  all  bis  ser¬ 
vants,  perhaps,  Colbert  served  him  most  and  best,  llis  system 
of  tinance  was  not  a  wise  or  groat  one,  but  it  served  the  king, 
lie  was  a  great  and  faithful  servant ;  from  the  king’s  accession 
to  real  power,  the  king  treated  1dm  with  such  liarsliness, 
severity,  and  sus|)icion,  that  lie  broke  Ids  heart ;  when  he  was 
lying  on  Ids  deathbed,  he  would  not  open  the  last  letter  lie  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  king,  he  dreaded  ;  lest  it  should  contain  some 
fresh  heart-sickening  reproaches,  and  he  exclaimed  to  his  attend¬ 
ants,  in  language  which  might  have  been  borrowed  from  that 
our  great  poet  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Wolsey,  ‘‘  If  I  had  but 
**  served  my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  this  man,  I 
”  might  long  since  liave  worked  out  my  salvation;  hut  now, 
“  what  awaits  me  ?” 

ihe  ])eo|)le  might  have  expressed  themselves  in  much  the 
same  language  as  the  dying  minister;  the  nation  was  in  utter 
abjectness  and  wretchedness ;  taxes  had  eaten  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans. 
John  Locke  travelled  in  France  during  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
reign,  and  that  most  unimpeachable  witness  records  what  he 
the  vinedressers  could  earn,  at  the  uteiost,  three- 
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pence  Inilfponii}"  per  day ;  that  their  general  food  was  rye  and 
water ;  that  they  could  seldom  procure  a  morsel  of  meat,  or  even 
tlie  refuse  of  the  butcher’s  shop ;  yet  this  was  in  Bordeaux,  and 
these  were  the  best  paid  of  their  class.  In  the  more  purely 
agricultural  districts,  the  destitution  was  still  greater.  In  the 
frontier  provinces,  soldiers  were  constantly  billeted  on  the  people, 
and  those  who  never  saw  meat  themselves  were  compelled,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  to  furnish  each  trooper  with  three  meals  of  meat 
a  day.  The  castles  of  the  nobility  were  falling  into  ruin  ;  the 
country  houses  of  the  gentry  into  decay,  but  at  Versailles  and 
Marly,  at  the  Trianon  and  Fontaiiibleau,  magnificent  palaces 
were  rising  or  enlarging.  Versailles  was  the  Escurial  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a  wilderness  of  magnificence,  nature  was  subdued  to 
make  gardens  and  parks  out  of  unwholesome  swamps  and  dreary 
saiuls  ;  immense  fountains — the  waterworks  for  which  alone  took 
an  immense  revenue — charmed  the  eye ;  warming  apparatus  in 
winter,  and  costly  arrangements  for  ventilation  in  summer, 
seemed  to  equalize  the  seasons.  These  obstacles  were  overcome 
at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  is  said,  that  for  the  space 
of  three  months  cartloads,  of  dead  labourers,  destroyed  by  the 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  exhausted  by  the  toil,  had 
been  borne  away  from  amid  the  wastes  of  hewn  stone.  As  the 
building  rose  into  ])erfection,  adorned  by  its  magnificent  gardens 
and  fountains,  and  halls  of  mirrors,  its  brilliant  theatre  and 
magnificent  chapel,  it  gave  no  evidences  of  the  blood,  the  im¬ 
mense  waste  of  human  life,  by  which  it  had  been  reared  ; 
and  the  boundless  profusion  and  prodigality,  degenerating  into 
a  wearisome  monotony,  tedious  and  endless,  distressing  to  the 
courtly  persons  who  were  honoured  to  live  in  the  sunshine 
of  it,  ran  through  the  year.  The  king  never  permitted 
any  persons,  even  his  mistresses,  to  forget  for  a  moment 
that  lie  was  the  king;  no  one  did  as  they  liked,  every 
movement  and  genuflection  was  regulated  as  by  a  foot-rule, 
all  writers,  preachers,  or  poets  had  to  remember  that  the  king 
was  the  noblest  subject  for  their  compositions ;  to  cover  his  de¬ 
formities  the  fashions  of  dress  became  outrageous  ;  he  was  licen¬ 
tious,  and  adultery  was  praised ;  he  became  sanctimonious,  and 
his  courtiers  transferred  their  devotions  from  their  mistresses  to 
their  ^laker  ;  the  universe  w’aited  upomhis  whims.  The  women 
he  professed  to  love,  however  weak  or  ill  they  might  be,  must 
be  ready  at  all  times,  in  full  court  dress,  to  listen,  to  dance,  to 
walk,  oj:  drive,  or  take  long  journeys,  and  any  complaint  of  pi  i:i 
or  fatigue  was  visited  as  an  inexpiable  olfence  to  be  punished  by 
reproof  or  disgrace.  The  king  himself  was  a  perfect  posture- 
master,  and  had  for  every  person  a  dilferent  bow  and  form  of 
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address,  and  for  each  rank  of  lady  a  distinct  way  of  lifting  his 
hat ;  to  a  inaid-of-honour  it  was  raised  slightly,  to  a  lady-in-wait¬ 
ing  it  was  taken  off,  and  even  then  a  less  or  greater  degree  of 
distinction  was  employed  in  the  distance  it  was  taken  off,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  was  taken  off,  and  in  the  position  in  which  it 
was  held,  whether  over  or  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Was  not  this 
a  great  king  ?  And  was  it  not  surprising,  considering  what 
court  and  country  were,  that  by-and-by  the  Revolution  came  ? 

Jt  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  at  some  instances  which  reach 
us  of  the  shameless  hypocrisy,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  religion, 
which  characterized  the  court.  Attendance  upon  Divine  service 
was  regulated  by  royal  devotion,  and  there  is  an  amusing  anec¬ 
dote  told  of  de  Brisac,  a  major  of  the  Guards,  very  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  monarch,  a  sincere,  single-hearted  man,  who 
felt  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  deceit,  and  who 
noticed  with  indignation,  that  when  the  king  was  about  to  attend 
Divine  service,  tlie  court  wsls  crowded  with  ladies  who  never 
made  their  appearance  when  they  ascertained  that  his  majesty 
would  not  assist  at  mass  or  vespers ;  when  the  king  was  expected 
was  known  by  the  presence  of  the  body  guards.  One  evening  the 
major  appeared  in  front  of  the  tribune  and  exclaimed,  “  Guards, 

“  retire  1  Return  to  your  quarters,  the  king  will  not  attend  the 
“  service !  Not  only  away  marched  the  guards,  but  away  also  went 
tlie  whole  congregation,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  persons. 

As  soon  as  the  ladles  had  got  to  a  sufficient  distance,  Brisac  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  sergeants  that  the  guards  should  return,  and  they 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  king  himself,  who,  amazed  at  the 
empty  church,  inquired  at  the  close  of  the  service  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  so  strange  an  occurrence.  Brisac  informed  him  of  the  test 
to  which  he  had  submitted  the  piety  of  the  audience,  which,  how¬ 
ever  gratifying  it  might  be  as  a  proof  of  their  devotion  to  his 
majesty,  said  very  little  for  their  devotion  to  God.  The  life  and 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  taxed  innumerable  pens,  and  has  been 
made  the  topic  of  innumerable  volumes,  and  his  age — the  period 
of  his  reign  extending  so  long  and  so  far — gives  to  them  an  amaz¬ 
ing  interest.  As  we  have  said,  the  romance  of  the  time,  the  faci¬ 
lities  afforded  for  even  wild  adventure,  must  not  seduce  the 
reader  to  the  conception  that  the  king,  the  representative  man, 
deserves  the  reputation  of  greatness  ;  he  left  his  country  inextri¬ 
cably  in  debt,  2,600,000,000  livres,  says  Voltaire,  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  France  longed  for  his  departure,  and  manifested 
really  an  indecent  joy  when  his  oppressive  despotism  was  gone;  ^ 
but  the  evils  he  left  behind  him  were  quite  incurable,  and  the 
wretchedness  and  dissipation  continued  to  operate  unchecked j  he  | 
was  a  man  of  weak  mind,  and  was  always  governed  by  somebodyi  I 
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but  those  who  inherited  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  after 
him  were  weaker  still.  The  very  vanity  and  arrogance  of  Louis 
lent  a  fictitious  brilliancy,  a  shadowy  power,  which  men  were 
pleased  to  regard  as  real,  to  his  sovereignty,  but  his  successors 
inherited  the  wretchedness  without  prestige.  The  nation  was 
weltering  in  misery,  and  dying  of  inanition  and  despair,  and  as 
the  age  of  agitation  and  national  disunion  had  made  a  way  for  the 
despotism  of  Louis,  so  his  badly  used  despotism,  which  had  drained 
all  the  resources  of  the  country,  made  a  way  for  that  wild  revolu¬ 
tion,  in  which  a  nation,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  conscience,  self- 
respect,  and  property,  avenged  itself  for  its  disgraceful  past.  The 
old  man  himself  seemed  desirous  to  go.  Among  his  last  words 
to  Madame  Maintenon,  before  her  disgraceful  and  cruel  departure 
from  his  bedside,  were,  “  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  easy  to  die.” 
Perhaps  his  cold  and  cruel  nature  did  not  need  the  refreshment 
of  affection ;  certainly  he  had  so  trifled  with  all  men  and  women, 
that  it  is  not  very  certain  if  he  had  the  love  of  a  single  mortal. 
Some  of  the  words  with  which  he  bade  his  successor  farewell, 
seemed  to  be  more  than  the  appropriate  homilies  expected  from 
decaying  royalty ;  they  sound  like  the  real  regrets  of  a  soul  con¬ 
scious  that  for  all  great  purposes  it  had  “  walked  in  a  vain  show, 
and  disquieted  itself  in  vain.”  Voltaire,  even  in  his  eulogistic 
history,  admits  that  the  fitness  of  the  title  of  “The  Great,”  has 
not  been  generally  recognized,  and  cannot  be  very  forcibly  main¬ 
tained.  Of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity  he  was  eminently  desti¬ 
tute.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  possessed  the  common 
animal  quality  of  courage  in  any  considerable  degree,  and  as  the 
spectator  hurries  along  and  surveys  the  almost  miles  of  canvas  in 
Versailles,  where  he  is  represented  as  taking  one  city,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  keys  of  another,  or  moving  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
in  the  thick  fight,  a  sense  of  utter  amusement  seizes  him,  to  think 
that  Louis  never  ventured  his  precious  body  amidst  any  such 
scenes,  but  was  wont  to  perform  all  those  glorious  works  by 
proxy,  choosing  to  rob  the  real  generals  of  the  fair  proportion  of 
glory  they  might  have  expected  from  the  Avork  of  the  artist.  His 
royal  smiles,  so  coveted,  gave  a  temporary  life  to  the  genius  ol 
the  country,  but  it  had  been  born  and  fostered  of  other  and  earlier 
years,  and  after  his  death  it  only  glared  out  like  destructive  light- 
ning,  as  in  the  genius  of  Kousseau  or  Voltaire,  or  suffered  an 
entire  eclipse.  On  the  whole,  Louis  XIV.  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  false  and  hollow  of  all  those  monarchs  who  have  seemed 
to  command  the  concessions  of  future  ages  to  their  greatness, 
while  both  he  and  his  age  illustrate  upon  a  fine  scale,  and  lay 
bare  most  revoltingly,  the  anatomy  of  despotism. 
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WE  are  indebted  to  Baron  Bunsen  for  the  quaint  but  attractive 
title  of  these  most  entertaining,  but  profoundly  scholarly, 
volumes.  Twenty  years  since  Bunsen  called  the  author  into  his 
library,  and  announced,  with  beaming  eyes,  the  delightful  intel¬ 
ligence  that  lie  had. spent  many  days  in  seeing  the  i)irectors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  that  they  had  determined  on  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Rig-veda ;  ovy  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Hrahmans.  The 
funds  required  for  the  immense  undertaking  had  been  granted. 

“  Now,**  said  Bunsen,  “  you  have  got  a  work  for  life,  a  large 
“  block  that  will  take  years  to  plane  and  polish,  but,  mind,^’  he 
added,  “  let  us  have  from  time  to  time  some  chips  from  your 
“  workshop.**  And  these  two  volumes  are  really  volumes  of 
chips,  but  in  the  departments  to  which  they  belong,  they  are  of 
inestimable  value ;  they  are  not  only  illustrations  of  the  work-  j 
shop,  but  they  show  the  living  energy,  the  varied,  incessant 
activity  of  a  most  thoughtful  and  richly-furnished  mind.  The 
range  of  the  author*s  scholarship  is  so  large,  and  it  deals  with 
subjects  which  lie  frequently  so  far  away  from  the  possibilities  ol 
ordinary  reading  and  attainment,  that  most  readers  can  only  sit 
as  at  the  feet  of  a  master  and  receive  what,  with  so  much  lirm- 
ness  of  mind,  and  large  sympatliy  of  heart,  he  has  to  give.  We 
must  not  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  volumes  are 
not  generally  interesting ;  they  assuredly  deal  in  topics  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  most  eminent  scholars,  but  Professor  ^liiller  can  put 
all  his  information  in  so  attractive  a  form,  that  any  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  questions  referring  to  the  nature,  origin,  and  destiny  of 
ideas  must  feel  an  interest  in  them.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts,  and  one  seems  to  be  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  science  of  religion,  both  volumes  may  be 
said  to  revolve  round  this  as  their  topic.  The  term,  “  the  Science  ” 
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of  Religion/'  will,  rery  likely,  seem  objectionable  to  many  readers 
— we  confess  the  term  is  to  us  paradoxical,  it  is  like  those  phrases 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  great  Architect  ef  the  Universe,  of 
Celestial  Jlechanics,  and  so  bn  ;  it  gives  a  quality  of  hardness, 
and  somewhat  coarse  and  gross  objectiveness  to  that  which  is  so 
eminently  plastic,  and  so  sublimely  and  divinely  immaterial ;  and 
yet  the  designation  has  a  certain  justness  and  admirableness 
about  it  ;  and,  like  the  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  varieties  of 
language,  the  science  of  language,  or  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  a  comparative  inquiry  into  those  first  intuitions  vrliich  have 
ruled  all  religious  ideas, — the  sense  of  God,  of  human  weakness 
and  dependence,  the  belief  in  a  ruling  Providence,  the  hope  of 
immortality,  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  is  incom¬ 
parably  interesting.  The  universality,  in  some  form,  of  such 
ideas  as  these  seem  to  point  to  a  native  religious  endowment  of 
the  human  soul — we  would  go  much  farther,  and  say,  the  sense 
of  sin,  the  universal  traditionary  hopes  of  a  Redeemer — and  justi¬ 
fied  St.  Augustine,  as  quoted  by  Alax  Muller,  in  startling  his 
hearers  by  saying,  “  What  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion  has 
“  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  was  not  absent  from  the  human 
“race  until  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  ;  from  which  time  the  true 
“  religion,  which  existed  already,  began  to  be  called  Christian.” 

The  Jews  were  startled  when  Christ  said  of  a  Roman  Pagan 
soldier,  “  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall 
“  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
“of  heaven.”  The  outlook,  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
over  the  heathen  world  has  been  very  little  understood,  and  their 
benevolence  very  little  appreciated.  Religious  ideas  are  natural 
to  man,  the  authoritative  utterance  of  God,  llis  response  to  those 
religious  ideas  is  contained  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Revela¬ 
tion.  We  take  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  our  author  in  these 
noble  speculations  and  hopes,  lie  thinks,  and  it  is  a  delightful 
thouglit  if  we  can  ascend  to  it,  “  That  the  greatness  of  Civine 
“  love  cannot  be  measured  by  human  standards,  and  that  God  has 
“never  forsaken  a  single  human  soul  that  has  not  first  for- 
“saken  lliin.”  This  is  very  beautiful  and  true,  but  it  docs 
not  reach  to  the  larger  love  implied  in  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
which  represents  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  One,  coming  to 
sock  and  to  save  those  that  are  lost,  and  laying  the  lost  sheep  on 
llis  shoulders,  rejoicing.  Our  author  again  says,  “  Let  us  rcmcm- 
“  ber  that  it  was  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century  in  all  its 
“  dogmatic  simplicity,  but  with  its  overpowering  love  of  God 
“  and  man,  that  conquered  the  world  and  superseded  religions 
“and  philosophies  more  difficult  to  conquer . than  the  religious 
“and  pliilosoj)hical  systems  of  Hindus  and  Buddhists."  We  rather 
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doubt  this  last;  we  should  venture  to  believe  that  Paganism 
would  be  more  easily  overcome  than  Hinduism  ;  it  was  not  so 
thoughtful|  and  it  stood  in  more  distinct  contrast  to  the  new 
truth  ;  Brahmanism  presents  a  world  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  of 
which  the  ancient  Romans  knew  nothing  ;  but  what  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  is,  as  our  author  teaches  us,  and,  as  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  all  our  readers  have  felt,  that  the  difficulties  which  trouble 
us  have  troubled  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  life — the  great  problems 
of  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  of  the  human  mind  as 
the  recipient,  and  the  divine  Spirit  as  the  source  of  truth.  These 
are  the  oldest  of  questions ;  they  have  agitated  believers  and  un¬ 
believers  in  all  ages.  The  comparative  analogy,  therefore,  of 
religions,  the  comparison  of  “  Christ  with  other  masters,”  is  i 

not  likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  believer  ;  everywhere,  as  we  j 

examine,  the  oldest  formations  of  thought  crop  out,  and  beneath 
the  sandiest  desert  in  which  some  narrow  sect  asks  us  to  live 
there  is  the  “  firm  foundation  of  that  primeval  yet  indestructible 
“  granite  of  the  human  soul, — religious  faith.”  The  Science  of 
Religion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  comparative  analogy  and  history 
of  religious  ideas,  and  they  seem,  like  the  conditions  of  human 
existence  everywhere,  much  the  same  in  human  nature.  Such  a 
comparison  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  Unhesitating  and  distinct  as  our  author’s  ideas 
arc  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Christianity,  he  seems  to  us  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  in  his  expression  of  a  sense  of  its  separation  from 
all  other  religions,  even  in  their  highest  forms  ; — he  says,  “  That 
what  is  contemptuously  called  natural  religion,  is,  in  reality, 
^‘the  greatest  gift  that  God  has  bestowed  on  the  children  of  man, 

“  and  that  without  it  revealed  religion  itself  would  have  no  firm 
‘‘  foundation,  no  living  roots  in  the  heart  of  man.^^  Now,  with 
all  respect  to  the  writer,  this  seems  to  be  loosely  stated ;  it  seem? 
to  imply  that  revealed  religion  has  its  roots  in  natural  religion, 
that  it  is  a  development  of  it ;  in  a  sense  it  is,  but  it  would  be 
a  most  inadequate  statement  to  say  so.  What  all  the  religions  of 
the  world  reveal  is  appetite,  a  religious  appetite,  the  intense  un¬ 
happiness  and  quest  of  a  religious  nature  ;  the  highest  religions, 
such  ns  Buddhism,  reveal  this  most  painfully ;  but  Christianity 
gives  the  food  to  the  religious  nature — if  it  is  able  to  take  this 
food,  this  thought  and  assurance  of  God’s  infinite  and  manifold 
grace—here  is  satisfaction,  here  is  rest.  All  such  speculations 
and  discoveries  as  those  writh  w'hich  these  volumes  abound  are 
interesting  as  showing  this  simultaneousness  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  we  are  the  more  concerned  to  see  in  this  richly-catholic  and 

preface,  what  seems  to  us  remissness  of 
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etatement,  becauso  it  does  injustice,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  to 
the  author’s  own  views.  From  his  essay  on  ‘‘  Semetic  Mono- 

theism,”  he  evidently  teaches  the  doctrine  of  grace,  that  is,  a 
distinct,  guiding  revelation,  correcting  the  fallacies  of  human  in¬ 
stincts,  and  leading  men  in  dark  ages  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth.  We  hail  and  insert  such  a  passage  as  the  following: — 

And  if  we  are  asked  how  this  one  Abraham  possessed  not  only  the 
primitive  intuition  of  God  as  He  had  revealed  Himself  to  all  mankind, 
but  passed  through  the  denial  of  all  other  gods  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  God,  we  are  content  to  answer,  that  it  was  by  a  special  Divine 
revelation.  We  do  not  indulge  in  theological  phraseology,  but  we 
mean  every  word  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  Father  of  Truth  chooses 
His  own  prophets,  and  He  speaks  to  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  It  is 
the  same  inner  voice  through  which  God  speaks  to  all  of  us.  That 
voice  may  dwindle  away,  and  become  hardly  audible ;  it  may  lose  its 
Divine  accent,  and  sink  into  the  language  of  w'orldly  prudence ;  but  it 
may  also,  from  time  to  time,  assume  its  real  nature  with  the  chosen  of 
God,  and  sound  into  their  ears  as  a  voice  from  heaven.  A  divine 
instinct  ”  may  sound  more  scientific,  and  less  theological ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  would  neither  be  an  appropriate  name  for  what  is  a  gift  or  grace  ac¬ 
corded  to  but  few,  nor  would  it  be  a  more  scientific,  i.e.y  a  more  intel¬ 
ligible  word  than  “  special  revelation.” 

The  important  point,  however,  is  not  whether  the  faith  of  Abraham 
should  be  called  a  Divine  instinct  or  revelation ;  what  w^e  wish  here  to 
insist  on  is  that  that  instinct,  or  that  revelation,  was  special,  granted 
to  one  man,  and  handed  down  from  him  to  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans,  to  all  who  believe  in  the  God  of  Abraham.  Nor  was  it 
granted  to  Abraham  entirely  as  a  free  gift.  Abraham  was  tried  and 
tempted  before  he  was  trusted  by  God.  He  had  to  break  with  the 
faith  of  his  fathers ;  he  had  to  deny  the  gods  w  ho  were  worshipped  by 
his  friends  and  neighbours.  Like  all  the  friends  of  God,  he  had  to  hear 
himself  called  an  infidel  and  atheist,  and  in  our  own  days  he  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  madman  for  attempting  to  slay  his  son.  It 
M  as  through  special  faith  that  Abraham  received  his  special  revelation, 
not  through  instinct,  not  through  abstract  meditation,  not  through 
ecstatic  visions.  We  w  ant  to  know  more  of  that  man  than  we  do ;  but, 
even  with  the  little  we  know  of  him,  ho  stands  before  us  as  a  figure 
second  only  to  one  in  the  whole  history  of  the  W’orld. 

These  fragments,  then,  towards  an  essay  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,”  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  essays  on  religious 
ideas  and  the  forms  in  which  struggling  thought  and  feeling  nave 
expressed  those  slow  processes  by  which  the  human  mind  has 
elaborated  the  idea  of  an  absolute,  eternal,  and  supreme  God.  Deep 
in  the  human  mind  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  absolute  and 
supreme;  but  mythology  is  only  a  poor  stammering  forth  of  names, 
the  real  meaning  and  intention  of  which  lies  hidden,  the  greater 
meaning  quite  unexpressed.  What  name  could  ever  adequately 
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represent  anything,  what  could  any  name  convey  to  us,  if  it  only 
attempted  to  describe  a  thing  we  had  never  seen,  and  liow  then, 
when  sounds,  originally  representative  of  material  forms,  were 
employed  to  convey  tne  suspicions,  the  hopes,  the  hints  of  the 
human  soul.  “  Man  seems  to  be  everywhere  separated  from  the 
“rest  of  the  animal  creation  by  an  inerradicable  feeling  of  depen- 
“  dence  and  reliance  upon  some  higher  power,”  says  our  author. 

“  It  is  He  that  has  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  ”  long  was  the 
process  by  which  this,  which  in  uninformed  and  unenlightened 
minds  was  a  suspicion,  grew,  as  in  Brahmanism,  to  be  a  philo-  j 
Sophie  doctrine,  or  a  cumberous  and  crow’ded  pantheon  and  my-  | 
thology.  Some  minds  seem  to  have  been  endowed  as  a  race  with 
certain  especial  gifts  for  such  excursions  of  religious  thought;  all  , 
important  religions  have  sprung  up  in  the  east.  From  the  great 
Aryan  family  two  branches  have  struck  out, — the  northern  and  ! 
the  southern  ;  from  the  northern  we  derive  great  nations, — Celts,  | 
Greeks,  Komans,  Germans,  and  Slavonians.  These  have  been  the  | 
groat  builders,  conquerors,  legislators,  and  merchants  of  the  Avorld, 
these  have  kept  the  \vorld  in  a  continual  stir  with  their  invasions 
and  revolutions.  Not  so  the  southern  branch  ;  these  people  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  thought,  the  problem  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  problem  of  existence  past  or  future;  the  present  scarcely 
attracting  their  attention  or  calling  forth  their  energies :  they  are 
believers  in  an  unseen  world,  little  occupied  with,  or  perhaps  per¬ 
fectly  careless  and  reckless  of,  the  present.  The  earliest  manifes¬ 
tations  of  this  uninspired  but  yearning  mind  is  found  in  the  oldest 
documents,  the  Veda^  of  which  our  author  says  in  an  interesting 
passage, — 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  we  see  man  left  to  himself  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  this  world.  We  see  him  crawding  on  like  a  creature  of  the 
earth  with  all  the  desires  and  weaknesses  of  his  animal  nature.  Food, 
wealth,  and  power,  a  large  family  and  a  long  life,  arc  the  theme  of  his 
daily  prayers.  But  he  begins  to  lift  up  his  eyes.  He  stares  at  the 
tent  of  heaven,  and  asks  wdio  supports  it  ?  He  opens  his  cars  to  the 
winds,  and  asks  them  wdience  and  whither  ?  He  is  awakened  from 
darkness  and  slumber  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  Him  whom  his 
eyes  cannot  behold,  and  who  seems  to  grant  him  the  daily  pittance  of 
his  existence,  he  calls  “  his  life,  his  breath,  his  brilliant  Lord  and  Pro¬ 
tector.**  Ho  gives  names  to  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  after  he  has 
called  the  fire  Agni,  the  sunlight  ludra,  the  storms  Maruts,  and  the 
dawn  Ushas,  they  all  seem  to  grow  naturally  into  beings  like  himself, 
greater  than  himself.  He  invokes  them,  he  praises  them,  he  wor¬ 
ships  them.  ^  But  still  with  all  these  gods  around  him,  beneath  him, 
and  above  him,  the  early  poet  seems  ill  at  rest  within  himself.  There, 
too,  in  his  own  breast,  he  has  discovered  a  power  that  w’ants^a  name,  a 
power  nearer  to  him  than  all  the  gods  of  nature,  a  power  that  is  never 
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mute  when  he  prays,  never  absent  when  he  fears  and  trembles.  It 
seems  to  inspire  his  prayers,  and  yet  to  listen  to  them  ;  it  seems  to 
live  in  him,  and  yet  to  support  him  and  all  around  him.  The  only 
name  he  can  find  for  this  mysterious  power  is  Brahman  ;  for  brahman 
meant  originally  force,  will,  wish,  and  the  propulsive  power  of  ereation. 
But  this  impersonal  brahman,  too,  as  soon  as  it  is  named,  grows  into 
something  strange  and  Divine.  It  ends  by  being  one  of  many  gods, 
one  of  the  great  triad,  worshipped  to  the  present  day.  And  still  the 
thought  within  him  has  no  real  name ;  that  power  which  is  nothing  but 
itself,  which  supports  the  gods,  the  heavens,  and  every  living  being,  floats 
before  his  mind,  conceived  but  not  expressed.  At  last  ho  calls  it 
Atman  ;  for  atman,  originally  breath  or  spirit,  comes  to  mean  Self  and 
Self  alone — Self  whether  Divine  or  human.  Self  whether  creating  or 
suffering,  Self  whether  one  or  all,  but  always  Self,  independent  and 
free.  “Who  has  seen  the  firstborn,’’  says  the  poet,  “when  he  who 
has  no  bones  (/.<?.,  form)  bore  him  that  had  bones?  Where  was  the 
life,  the  blood,  the  Self  of  the  world  ?  Who  went  to  ask  this  from  any 
that  knew  it?  ”  (Ilv.  1.  164,  4).  This  idea  of  a  divine  Self  once  ex¬ 
pressed,  everything  else  must  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  “  Self  is  the 
Lord  of  all  things.  Self  is  the  King  of  all  things.  As  all  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  arc  contained  in  the  nave  and  the  circumference,  all  things  are 
contained  in  this  Self ;  all  selves  are  contained  in  this  Self.  Brahman 
itself  is  but  Self. 


Thus  our  author  says,  in  the  Veda,  we  are  able  to  study  a 
Theogony,  of  which  that  of  Hesiod  is  but  the  last  chapter ;  it  is 
the  movement  of  the  human  mind  in  a  period  of  its  early  child¬ 
hood;  prose  was  at  that  time  unknown,  as  well  as  the  distinction 
between  prose  and  poetry  ;  there  was  tlic  indication  of  the 
thoughtful  bend  of  the  early  Hindu  mind  before  its  development 
in  mysticism  and  philosophy.  Translated  into  poetry,  he  gives 
to  us  the  129th  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  liuj-veda.  Its 
metrical  strain  will  startle  many  readers,  but  we  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  not  written  by  a  gnostic  or  a  pantheist,  but  by 
one  who  felt  these  doubts  and  problems  as  his  own,  some  Emer¬ 
son  of  those  infantile  ages,  wlio,  without  wishing  to  convince  or 
to  startle,  uttered  what  was  weighing  on  his  own  mind,  as  poets 
sing  the  doubts  and  sorrows  of  the  heart : — 

Nor  Aught  nor  Nought  existed  ;  yon  bright  sky 
Was  not,  nor  heaven’s  broad  woof  outstretched  above. 

What  covered  all?  what  sheltered  ?  what  concealed? 

^Vas  it  the  water’s  fathomless  abyss? 

There  was  not  death — yet  was  there  nought  immortal, 

’Fhere  was  no  confine  betwixt  day  and  night ; 

'I'he  only  One  breathed  breathless  by  itself. 

Other  than  It  there  nothing  since  has  been. 

Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
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In  gloom  profound — an  ocean  without  light — 

The  germ  that  still  lay  covered  in  the  husk 
Burst  forth,  one  nature,  from  the  fervent  heat. 

Then  first  came  love  upon  it,  the  new’  spring 
Of  mind — yea,  poets  in  their  hearts  discerned, 

Pondering,  this  bond  betw’een  created  things 
And  uncreated.  Comes  this  spark  from  earth 
Piercing  and  all- pervading,  or  from  heaven  ? 

Then  seeds  were  sown,  and  mighty  powers  arose — 

Nature  below,  and  power  and  w  ill  above-— 

Who  knows  the  secret  ?  who  proclaimed  it  here, 

Whence,  whence  this  manifold  creation  sprang  ? 

The  Gods  themselves  came  later  into  being — 

Who  knows  from  whence  this  great  creation  sprang  ? 

He  from  whom  all  this  great  creation  came. 

Whether  His  will  created  or  was  mute. 

The  Most  High  Seer  that  is  in  highest  heaven, 

He  knows  it — or  perchance  even  He  knows  not. ' 

To  those  early  ages  also  belongs  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the 
Veda,  like  two  (rivers  flowing  from  one  fountain-head  ;  and  we 
have  an  exceedingly  interesting  essay,  to  wdiich  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers,  on  certain  alleged  resemblances  bet\veen  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  the  Zend-Avesta.,  followed  by  another  on  the  ]\Iodem 
Parsers j  that  interesting  tribe  of  people,  the  descendants  probably, 
and  the  practisers,  of  the  religious  rites  of  Abraham  before  his 
conversion;  a  handful  of  exiles,  men  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
moral  w’orth,  in  Western  India,  who,  faithful  to  their  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  allurements  of  the  Brahmans,  or 
the  earnest  appeals  of  Christian  missionaries,  thronging  their 
temples,  repeating  their  prayers  sixteen  times  a  day  in  the  old 
Zend  language,  not  one  word  of  which  either  the  w^orshippers  or 
their  priests  understand  ;  sedulous  in  the  purification  of  Nirang, 
a  custom  which  certainly  presents  a  strange  phase  in  the  history 
of  religious  ideas,  and  which,  at  the  risk  of  disgusting  fastidiouF 
tastes,  we  must  quote, — 

The  Nirang  is  the  m  ine  of  cow,  ox  or  she-goat,  and  the  rubbing  of 
it  over  the  face  and  hands  is  the  second  thing  a  Parsec  does  after 
getting  out  of  bed.  Either  before  applying  the  Nirang  to  the  face  and 
hands,  or  w’hile  it  remains  on  tlie  liauds  after  being  applied,  he  should 
not  touch  anything  directly  with  his  hands;  but,  in  order  to  W’ash  out 
the  Nirang,  ho  either  asks  somebody  else  to  pour  water  on  his  hands, 
or  resorts  to  the  device  of  taking  hold  of  the  pot  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  a  handkerchief  or  his  Sudra,  i.e.,  his 
blouse.  He  first  pours  water  on  one  hand,  and  then  takes  the  pot  in 
that  hand  and  washes  his  other  hand,  face,  and  feet. 

Strange  as  this  process  of  purification  may  appear,  it  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  disgusting  when  we  are  told  that  women,  after  childbirth,  have 
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not  .only  to  undergo  this  sacred  ablution,  but  have  actually  to  drink  a 
little  of  the  Nirang,  and  that  the  same  rite  is  imposed  on  children  at 
the  time  of  their  investiture  with  the  Sudra  and  Kusti,  the  badges  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith.  The  Liberal  party  have  completely  surrendered 
this  objectionable  custom,  but  the  old  school  still  keep  it  up,  though 
their  faith,  as  Dadabhai  Naorojii  says,  in  the  efficacy  of  Nirang  to 
drive  away  Satan  may  be  shaken.  **  The  Reformers,”  our  author  writes, 
“  maintain  that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  in  the  original  books  of 
Zurthosht  for  the  observance  of  this  dirty  practice,  but  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  later  introduction.  The  old  adduce  the  authority  of  the  works 
of  some  of  the  priests  of  former  days,  and  say  the  practice  ought  to  be 
observed. 

Thus,  however,  it  seems  inevitable  to  the  development  of  all 
religious  ideas  in  our  days  that  men  should  branch  into  sects,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  Mussulmans,  and  Parsees  have  to  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  chief  items  of 
the  Parsee  creed  are  comprised  in  these  words  :  pure  thoughts, 
pure  words,  pure  deeds;  a  belief  in  one  God,  in  tne  punishment 
of  vice,  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  trust  for  pardon  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  the  ceremony  of  Nirang 
is  more  innocuous  to  them  than  some  of  our  apparently  very 
religious  observances  are  to  us.  But  these  Vedas  and  Zend-Avestas^ 
and  the  people  to  whom  they  were  the  bibles  of  their  thought, 
are  among  the  very  earliest  faiths  of  the  race  ;  we  arc,  when  we 
hoar  them,  or  read  of  them,  apparently  approaching  the  infancy 
of  the  world.  Buddhism  is  a  much  later  development,  and  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  of  these  volumes  for  one  of 
the  most  instructive,  entertaining,  and  popular  scholarly  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Buddhism  we  have  ever  seen.  The  author  expresses  him¬ 
self  as  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  M.  Barthelcmy  Saint- 
Hilaire.  The  life  and  doctrines  of  Buddha  are  admirably  eluci¬ 
dated,  and  at  the  same  time  we  rejoice  to  see  that  our  author  is 
far  enough  from  sympathizing  so  much  with  the  great  ancient 
Hindu  mystic,  as  to  desire  to  find  for  his  system  of  negations  a 
place  in  the  modern  developments  of  our  Christian  faith.  Like 
Saint-Hilaire,  he  studies  Buddhism  neither  as  a  bugbear  nor  as  a 
henn-ideah  Renan  and  his  disciples  have  taught  us  to  look  up 
to  Hinduism,  in  this  development,  for  higher  explanations  than 
Christ  and  Ilis  apostles  can  give.  Thus  some  have  interpreted, 
we  believe  very  unjustly,  the  tendencies  of  Hegel,  and  such  un¬ 
questionably  seem  to  be  the  results  of  Compte.  God  is  de¬ 
throned,  and  man  is  substituted  as  the  only  being;  and  systems 
of  metempsychosis  and  transmigration  are  highly  spoken  of, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  explain  the  world  and  man  without 
God  or  providence,  exactly  as  Buddha  did  ;  a  future  life  is 
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denied  to  the  yearnings  of  the  human  soul,  and  man’s  immor¬ 
tality  is  reduced  to  his  succession  of  deeds  and  works  on  this 
earth,  and  multitudes  seem  to  be  coming  back  to  those  conclu- 
sions  at  which  Buddha  arrived  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Whether  such  converts  will  be  much  influenced  by  tW 
expositions  may  be  doubted,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  what,  by  his  own  teaching  and  by  the  manifestations 
in  the  present  day,  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  doctrines  of 
Sakya  Mouni ;  for  this  seems  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  system.  Buddhism— signifying  enlightenment,  as  Buddha 
is  an  appellative  meaning  enlightened — is,  like  Christianity  or 
Christ,  the  designation  of  that  doctrine  which  it  was  supposed 
Sakya  Mouni  brought  to  mankind.  His  history  is  a  profoundly 
interesting  one;  it  may  be  read  without  a  sneer,  and  his  life  may 
be  honoured  without  any  fear  of  doing  injustice  to  Him  who,  as 
the  Light  of  tlie  World,  shines  with  an  effulgence  only  incompa¬ 
rably  greater  when  seen  in  such  affecting  contrast.  Buddha  was 
a  young  prince,  son  of  the  King  of  Kapilavastu,  a  kingdom  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  north  of  the  present  Oude; 
he  was  of  the  warrior  cast,  born  heir  to  his  father’s  sovereignty; 
his  mother  died  seven  days  after  his  birth ;  he  was  a  beautiful 
child,  and  we  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  from  his 
earliest  years  he  loved  to  sit  alone,  lost  in  meditation,  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  forest.  He  soon  seemed  to  know  more  than 
his  masters  could  teach  him;  and,  fearing  that  his  life  would  be 
lost  in  this  inertia  and  meditation,  by  becoming  a  mere  dreamer, 
his  father  determined  to  marry  him  very  young  ;  but  marriage 
could  not  call  him  away  from  his  incessant  absor})iion  anil 
meditation  on  the  problems  of  life  and  death.  ‘‘  Nothing  is 
“  stable  on  earth,”  he  used  to  say.  ‘‘  Nothing  is  real.  Life  is  like 
a  spark  produced  by  the  friction  of  wood,  it  is  lighted  and  it 
“  is  extinguished ;  we  know  not  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it 
“  goes.  It  is  like  the  sound  of  a  lyre,  and  the  wise  man  asks  in 
‘‘  vain  whence  it  came  and  whither  it  goes.  There  must  be  some 
“  supreme  intelligence  where  we  could  find  rest ;  if  1  attaineii 
“  it  I  could  bring  light  to  man;  if  I  were  free  myself  I  could 
deliver  the  world.”  The  king  tried  in  vain  to  divert  him 
from  his  speculations ;  the  most  ordinary  events  that  could 
happen  to  man  proved  of  incalculable  importance  to  his  career; 
some  of  them  are  mentioned,  he  moralized  upon  tLTem ;  all  things 
seemed  to  him  to  bo  full  of  dissatisfaction  and  full  of  suffering- 
Once,  as  the  coachman  was  driving  him  through  the  city  gate, 
on  the  way  to  his  pleasure-gardens,  he  saw  a  mendicant,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  outwardly  calm  and  subdued,  looking  downwards, 
wearing,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  his  religious  vestment,  and 
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carrying  an  alms-bowl,  Who  is  this  man  ?  asked  the  Prince. 
“  Sir,''  said  the  coachman,  he  is  one  of  those  mendicants  who 
have  renounced  all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and  leads  a  life  of 
**  austerity;  he  tries  to  conquer  himself ;  he  has  become  a  devotee. 
**  Without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks  about  asking  alms." 
**  This  is  good  and  well  said,"  said  the  Prince  ;  “  this  is  a  life 
**  which  has  always  been  praised  by  the  wise  ;  it  will  be  my  re- 
“  fiige,  and  the  refuge  of  other  creatures;  it  will  lead  us  to  a  real 
life,  to  happiness  and  immortality:"  and  with  these  words  the 
young  Prince  turned  his  chariot  and  went  back  to  the  city.  And 
this  w^as  the  turning-point  of  his  life. — He  declared  to  his  father 
and  his  wife  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  world ;  and  one 
night,  while  the  guards  were  all  asleep,  who  should  have  watched 
him,  he  left  the  palace  ;  he  travelled  the  whole  ni^ht,  and  then 
sent  his  horses  back  and  went  on  his  journey.  His  disciples, 
in  after  ages,  reared  monuments  on  the  spot  were  he  left  his 
horses ;  it  was  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  forest,  and  about  fifty  miles 
from  Gorakpur.  He  became  the  pupil,  first  of  a  famous  Brah¬ 
man,  who  had  about  three  hundred  disciples;  but  he  soon  learnt 
all  the  Brahman  could  teach  him,  and  went  away  disappointed. 
He  found  another  famous  teacher,  a  Brahman,  who  had  about 
seven  hundred  disciples,  but  not  from  him  did  he  obtain  the  de¬ 
liverance  he  desired.  Five  of  his  fellow-students  retired  with 
him  into  solitude ;  but  in  solitude  he  gave  up  all  hope  from 
asceticism,  and  regarded  it  rather  as  a  stumbling-block  and  a 
snare.  Left  now  to  himself,  he  began  to  elaborate  his  own  sys¬ 
tem  ;  after  long  meditation  and  ecstatic  visions,  he  announced 
the  w\ay  of  truth  and  the  way  of  salvation,  the  Divine  revelation 
which  was  to  free  man  from  the  fear  of  old  age,  disease,  and 
death,  and  all  the  changes  inherent  to  this  life ;  but  even  now 
he  hesitated  whether  he  should  keep  this  knowledge  to  himself. 
From  this  time  he  was  Buddha  ‘‘  the  enlightened."  Compassion 
for  the  world  and  its  miseries  prevailed ;  and  hence,  after  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  young  Prince  are  professed  by  455,000,000  of  human  beings. 
After  an  absence  of  tw^elve  years,  having  travelled  consider¬ 
ably,  lectured,  founded  many  Buddhistic  societies,  he  visited 
his  father,  and  by  certain  miracles,  converted  all  the  family  of 
the  Sakyas  to  the  faith  ;  his  wife  also  became  one  of  his  followers. 
He  attained  the  good  old  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
then,  while  on  a  pilgrimage,  he  halted  in  a  forest,  an^  sitting 
under  a  sal  tree,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  or,  as  a  Buddhist  would 
say,  he  entered  into  Nirvana.  Such  is  the  story  of  Buddha ;  but 
some,  and  Professor  Wilson  among  others,  have  doubted  whether 
Sakya  Mouni  ever  existed ;  his  appellative  name,  and  all  the 
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places  which  mark  the  chief  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  father,  I 
his  race,  his  wife,  are  allegorical.  This,  as  Max  Miiller  says,  is  I 
going  far  beyond  Neibuhr,  or  even  Strauss;  and  the  more  recent  I 
explorations  into  the  history  and  literature  of  Buddhism,  espe*  I 
cially  the  history  of  the  life  and  travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang,  a  y 
Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  seventh  century,  seem  to  place  his  real 
existence  beyond  all  doubt.  Buddha  existed,  and  he  was  a  real 
religious  reformer ;  but  wdiat  a  monstrous  folly  to  compare  the 
young  Prince  of  Kapilavastu  with  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem;  tu 
compare  the  reputed  carpenter^s  Son,  who  never  learned  at  any 
school,  with  the  industrious  seeker  after  enlightenment;  the 
author  of  the  system  of  absolute  negation,  with  the  manifested 
light  of  the  world,  who  said,  “  I  am  the  truth  and  the  life the 
crucifixion,  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  with  the  calm  and  serene 
death,  at  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  the  prince  who  had  the 
prestige  of  royal  parentage  and  royal  disciples,  with  the  apparent 
peasant,  who  was  only  scourged  by  one  king,  and  crucified  by 
the  cowardice  of  the  vicegerent  of  another.  Then,  when  we 
look  closely  into  Buddhism  ;  there  is  not  a  shred  of  teaching  to 
satisfy  heart  or  mind ;  undoubtedly,  it  is  most  pleasing  to  recog¬ 
nise  his  large  sympathy  with  human  sorrow. — “  There  is  nothing 
but  sorrow, says  Buddha,  in  life  ;  that  sorrow  is  produced  by 
our  aflfections,  and  to  destroy  the  root  of  sorrow  we  must  destroy 
our  aflfections,  eradicate  all  aflfections,  all  passions,  all  desires. 

It  seems  to  ua  like  reasoning  with  a  hungry  man  ;  “  you  are 
“  uncomfortable  because  you  are  hungry ;  I  have  no  food  to  give 
“  you,  but  I  have  made  this  sublime  discovery, — leave  off  being 
“  hungry,  and  you  wull  cease  to  be  uncomfortable,  you  must  era- 
dicate  the  appetite  of  hunger.’*  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Buddhism  ;  beyond  this  in  its  details,  all  that  we  know  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  a  system  of  philosophic  atheism.  ‘‘  Buddliisin/’ 
says  its  best  exponent,  has  no  God."’  It  confounds  man  with 
all  that  surrounds  him,  and  inculcates  virtue,  in  order  that  the 
soul  may  be  saved  from  some  future  transmigration,  some  life 
in  another  form  in  this  world — the  abode  of  illusion  and  misery; 
for  the  four  verities  of  Buddhism  are,  first,  the  existence  of  pain; 
second,  that  the  cause  of  pain  lies  in  sin ;  the  third,  that  pain 
may  cease  by  Nirvana;  while  the  fourth  shows  the  way  that 
leads  to  Nirvana ;  and  this  way  consists  in  eight  things, — right 
taith  (orthodoxy),  right  judgment  (logic),  right  language  (vera¬ 
city),  right  purpose  (honesty),  right  practice  (religious  life)- 
right  obedience  (lawful  life),  right  memory,  and  right  medita¬ 
tion.  As  the  last  of  these  is  reached  the  doors  of  Nirvana  open, 
and  annihilation  receives  the  happy  being  into  its  emancipa* 
tion  of  unconsciousness.  Nirvana,  our  writer  derives  from  an 
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etymology,  signifying  blowing  out  the  candle  or  lamp,  which 
expires  in  the  socket — enters  Nirvana ;  it  is  not  the  absorption 
of  the  soul,  even  into  a  state  of  infinite  being,  in  which  con¬ 
sciousness  is  retained ;  it  is  the  total  extinction  of  all  being, 
personality,  and  consciousness.  It  is  marvellous  that  such  a 
faith  should  have  found  millions,  and  many  millions,  of  disciples. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  Nirvana  has  not 
to  all  of  tliem  conveyed  this  same  conception,  this  singular 
animating  hope ;  yet  it  is  a  dream,  not  unknown  to  the  phases 
of  mind  in  Europe,  as  Professor  Muller  shows,  by  several  illus¬ 
trative  quotations. — He  quotes  Hegel  as  saying,  “  We  are  what 
“  we  ought  not  to  be,  and  shall,  therefore,  cease  to  be  ;  experience 
“  and  reflection  recommend  to  us, — the  nothing.'^  HegeFs 
words,  however,  are  susceptible  from  his  system,  we  think,  of 
another  interpretation  than  the  Nirvana  of  Buddhism.  Our 
author  might  have  added  to  his  quotations  four  well  known 
lines  of  Byron, — 

Count  all  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 

Count  all  thy  days  IVom  anguish  free  ; 
rhen  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 

'T  were  sonietliing  better  not  to  be. 


But  the  same  writer  has  expressed  quite  another  dream,  in 
the  verses  in  which  he  describes  the  soul  entering  upon  its  repose 
after  death  ;  and  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  feeling,  the  hope,  that 
it  more  distinctly  represents  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  himself, 
and  of  millions  of  his  meditative  disciples, — 


When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 
Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind 
Jt  cannot  die — it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken’d  dust  behind. 
Then  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet’s  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  f 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay’d, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all — 
All,  all  in  earth  or  skies  display’d. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years, 

In  one  broad  ghance  the  soul  beholds, 
And  all  that  w^as  at  once  appears. 
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Above,  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 
ll  lives  all  passionless  and  pure  ; 

All  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year : 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 

Away,  away,  without  a  wing. 

O’er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


It  was  the  revolt  against  the  curse  of  personality,  the  burden 
of  self ;  it  was  a  yearning  for  salvation,  and  salvation  was  to  be 
won  through  Atheism  and  Nihilism ;  very  different  to  the  words 
of  Him  who  said,  ‘^When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Fatlier,  which  art 
“  in  heaven.''  Fear  not,  little  Hock,  it  is  your  Father's  good 
“  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
“  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
The  burden  of  existence,  the  ‘‘still,  sad  music  of  humanity,"— 
these  are  powers  which  have  made  themselves  felt  in  all  ages; 
they  were  the  inspiration  of  the  majestic  complaints  of  Job; 
they  give  the  all-subduing  power  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth; 
they  are  the  soil  upon  which,  when  Divine  grace  plants  its  seeds, 
the  religious  character  rises  and  blooms  ;  they  give  its  depth  of 
want  and  hope  to  the  religious  character.  In  Buddhism  they 
only  supply  texts  which  teach  that  there  is  no  God,  no  Creator, 
no  creation,  no  Redeemer,  nothing  but  mind  minding  itself, 
and  the  mind  minding  itself  becomes  its  own  redeemer.  Such 
was  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  Buddha  ;  such  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  tinu  is  the  development  of  it  given  in  the  clear  and 
instructive  essays  of  Professor  Muller,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
exhibit,  in  a  bold  and  striking  manner,  the  wretched  cheerless* 
ness  of  that  faith  which  the  Renans,  and  other  philosophic 
worshippers  of  Buddhism,  would  exhibit  as  the  hope  of  the  poor 
human  race,  while  they  seem  to  justify  the  expression  of  M. 
Cousin,  long  ago,  that  “the  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
“and  religion  in  India,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  all 
“  philosophy." 

Such  are  some  of  the  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
science  of  religion,  wdth  which,  for  the  most  part,  both  of  these 
volumes  concern  themselves.  We  quite  sympathize  wdth  the 
wTiter,  when  he  says  in  one  of  his  more  literary  essays,  “  there 
“  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  religion  in  the  whole  histor}’ 
“  of  man ;  by  its  side  poetry  and  art,  science  and  law,  sink 
“into  comparative  insignificance."  We  cannot  follow  him 
through  his  most  interesting  paper  on  “  Semitic  Monotheism,” 
which,^  perhaps,  deals  with  an  earlier  epoch  of  religious  ideas 
than  either  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism,  when  there  w’as  neither 
Monotheism  nor  Polytheism ;  the  period,  ages  before  that  when 
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mail  liad  bo^un  to  reason  on  las  own  ideas,  and  form  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  schemes  of  metaphysics,  the  period  when  faith  re¬ 
volved  round  its  first  important  article,  its  simplest  form,  that 
God  is  God.  Of  this  period  the  writer  eloquently  says  : — 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  wo  are  here  speaking  of  a  period  in  tho 
history  of  mankind  when,  together  with  the  awakening  of  ideas,  the 
first  attempts  only  were  being  made  at  expressing  the  simplest  concej)- 
tions  by  means  of  a  language  most  simple,  most  sensuous,  and  most 
unwieldy.  There  was  as  yet  no  word  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  thought  to  serve  as  an  aderpinto  expression  for  the  abstract 
idea  of  an  immaterial  and  supernatural  being.  There  were  words  for 
walking  and  shouting,  for  cutting  and  burning,  for  dog  and  cow,  for 
house  and  wall,  for  sun  and  moon,  for  day  and  night.  Every  object 
was  called  by  some  qualit}'  which  had  struck  the  eye  as  most  peculiar 
and  characteristic,  but  what  quality  should  bo  predicated  of  that 
llciug  of  which  man  knew  as  yet  nothing  but  its  existence  ?  Lan¬ 
guage  possessed  us  yet  no  auxiliary  verbs.  The  very  idea  of  being 
without  the  attributes  of  quality  or  action,  had  never  entered  into  the 
human  mind.  How  then  was  that  Being  to  be  called  which  had  re¬ 
vealed  its  existence,  and  continued  to  make  itself  felt  by  everything 
that  most  powerfully  impressed  the  awakening  mind,  but  which  as  yee 
W’as  known  only  like  a  subterraneous  spring  by  the  waters  which  it 
poured  forth  with  inexhaustible  strength?  When  storm  and  lightning 
drove  a  father  with  his  helpless  family  to  seek  refuge  in  the  forests, 
and  the  fall  of  mighty  trees  crushed  at  his  side  those  wdio  were  most 
dear  to  him,  there  were,  no  doubt,  feelings  of  terror  and  awe,  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  dependence,  in  the  human  heart  wdiich  burst  forth  in  a 
shriek  for  pity  or  help  from  the  only  beiug  that  could  command  tint 
the  storm.  But  there  w'as  no  name  by  which  lie  could  be  called. 
There  might  be  names  for  the  storm-wind  and  tho  thunderbolt,  but 
these  were  not  the  names  applicable  to  Him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens  of  heavens,  w  hich  wxre  of  old.  Again,  when  after  a  w  ild  and 
tearful  night  the  sun  daw’iied  in  the  morning,  smiling  on  man — when 
after  a  dreary  and  deathlike  winter,  spring  came  again  with  its  sun¬ 
shine  and  llowers,  there  w’ere  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  of  love  and 
adoration  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being ;  but  though  there  were 
names  for  the  sun  and  the  spring,  for  the  bright  sky  and  the  brilliant 
daw'n,  there  was  no  word  by  which  to  call  the  source  of  all  this  glad¬ 
ness,  tho  Giver  of  light  and  life. 

A  very  different  age  of  faith  is  that  which  suggests  the  long 
and  elaborate  piece  of  many-coloured  learning,  the  essay  on 
“  Comparative  Mythology,*^  an  essay  rich  in  the  spoils  of  etymo¬ 
logy  and  suggestion,  the  age  of  Greek  legends,  yielding  by  and 
by  to  us,  nearer  and  dearer  shadows  of  Teutonic  lore,  when  tho 
thoughtful  dreamer  became  aware  of  the  deep  tragedy,  the  silent 
Buti'ering,  even  in  Nature  herself ;  tho  later  period,  when  men 
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to  think  and  feci  in  language,  and  made  these  mere 
idjc'ctives  into  substantive  existences,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  Wordsworth,  that  mightiest  and  greatest  ancient  of  modern 
poetry,  whose  words  abound  in  personifications,  like  those  which 
either  to  the  Greek  or  Teuton  mind  became  shapes  of  beauty 
and  terror,  hope  and  awe  ;  when,  as  with  him,  words  were  never 
use^l  w'ithout  being  enlivened,  and  the  Sun,  and  Storms,  and 
Sleep,  and  Death,  and  Earth,  and  Dawm,  all  became  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities  ;  the  Winds,  and  the  Ocean,  and  the  Sky,  were  all  real¬ 
ized  and  realizable,  as  in  the  j)roverbs,  the  Gloaming  sings  the 

Sun  to  slecp,^’  “  The  good  Nurse  Gloaming,  the  daughter  of 
“  the  Sky,  or  of  tlio  Sea.’'  Then  the  universe  became  filled  with 
invisible  persons,  the  theatre  of  stupendous  problems,  and  in 
the  childhood  of  the  W'orld  stories  grew  up,  wdiicli  received 
afterwards  the  sanction  of  the  popular  poet  or  bard,  and  became 
the  |Kjpular  mythology  of  ancient  nations.  Man  is  one,  and 
the  course  of  human  development  is  similar  to  the  growth  of  the 
individual  human  life,  and  hence  the  same  faiths  project  them¬ 
selves,  and  similar  tales  and  traditions  abound  among  all 
peoples.  ]Myths  have  a  remarkable  popular  unity’,  and  we  find 
the  same  thing  repeating  itself  in  India,  in  Greece,  among  the 
forests  of  (jiermany’ ;  some  of  these  brightest  and  tenderest 
myths  are  associate<l  with  him  who  seems  to  be  ‘‘  the  god  of  this 
“  low  world,” — the  .sun  ;  the  sinking  twilight  and  the  early  dawn, 
with  the  darkness,  the  night,  and  the  thunder,  the  bright  day¬ 
time  and  its  joyous  light.  This  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  fields 
cd‘  our  author’s  speculation.  lie  says  : — 

We  cannot  realize  that  sentiment  with  which  the  eye  of  antiquity 
dwelt  on  these  sights  of  nature.  To  us  all  is  law,  order,  necessity. 
We  calculate  the  refractory  power  of  the  atmosphere,  wc  measure  the 
possible  length  of  the  dawn  in  every  climate,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun 
is  to  us  no  greater  surprise  than  the  birth  of  a  child,  but  if  we  could 
believe  again,  that  there  was  in  the  sun  a  being  like  our  own,  that  in 
the  dawn  there  was  a  soul  open  to  human  sympathy, — if  we  could 
bring  ourselves  to  look  for  a  moment  upon  these  powers  as  personal, 
free,  and  adorable,  how  dilTercnt  would  be  our  feelings  at  the  blush  of 
day.  ...  It  seems  to  us  childish  when  we  read  in  the  Veda  such 
expressions  as,  'Will  the  Sun  rise  r  'Will  our  old  friend,  the  Dawn, 

come  back  again  ?  ”  **  Will  the  powers  of  darkness  be  conquered  by  the 
God  of  light  ?  ”  And  when  the  Sun  rose,  they  wondered  how,  but  just 
boni,  he  was  so  mighty,  and  strangled,  as  it  were,  in  his  cradle,  the  ser¬ 
pents  ot  the  night.  They  asked  how’  he  could  walk  along  the  sky  ?  why 
tliere  was  no  dust  on  his  road  ?  why  he  did  not  fall  backward  ?  But 
it  last  they  greeted  him  like  the  poet  of  our  own  time— 
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and  the  human  eye  felt  that  it  could  not  bear  the  brilliant  majesty 
of  Him  whom  they  call  ‘‘  the  Life,  the  Breath,  the  brilliant  Lord  and 
Father.’* 

Thus  sunrise  was  the  revelation  of  nature,  awakening  in  the  human 
mind  that  feeling  of  dependence,  of  helplessness,  of  hope,  of  joy  and 
faith  in  higher  powers,  which  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  the  spring  of 
all  religion.  But  if  sunrise  inspired  the  first  prayers,  called  forth  the 
first  sacrificial  flames,  sunset  was  the  other  time  when,  again,  the  heart  , 
of  man  would  tremble,  and  his  mind  be  filled  with  aw'ful  thoughts. 
The  shadows  of  night  approach,  the  irresistible  power  of  sleep  grasps 
man  in  llie  midst  of  his  pleasures,  his  friends  depart,  and  in  his  loneli¬ 
ness  his  thoughts  turn  again  to  higher  powers.  When  the  day  departs, 
the  poet  bewails  the  untimely  death  of  his  bright  friend,  nay,  he  sees 
in  his  short  career  the  likeness  of  his  own  life.  Perhaps,  when  he  has 
fallen  asleep,  his  sun  may  never  rise  again,  and  thus  the  place  to  which 
the  setting  sun  withdraws  in  the  far  West  rises  before  his  mind  as  the 
abode  where  he  himself  would  go  after  death,  where  ‘‘  his  fathers  w'ent 
before  him,”  and  where  all  the  wise  and  the  pious  rejoice  in  “  a  new 
lifejwith  Yama  and  Varuua.”  Or  he  might  look  upon  the  sun,  not  as 
a  short-lived  hero,  but  as  young,  unchanging,  and  idways  the  same, 
while  generations  after  generations  of  mortal  men  were  passing  away. 
And  hence,  by  the  mere  force  of  contrast,  the  first  intimation  of  beings 
which  do  not  wither  and  decay — of  immortals,  of  immortality  !  Then 
the  poet  would  implore  the  immortal  sun  to  come  again,  to  vouchsafe 
to  the  sleeper  a  new  morning.  The  god  of  day  would  become  the  god 
of  lime,  of^life,  and  death.  Again,  the  evening  twilight,  the  sister  of 
the  dawn,  repeating,  though  with  a  most  sombre  light,  the  wonders  ot“ 
tlic  morning,  how'  many  feelings  must  it  have  roused  in  the  musing 
poet — how  many  poems  must  it  have  elicited  in  the  living  language  of 
ancient  times !  Was  it  the  dawn  that  came  again  to  give  a  last  embrace 
to  him  who  had  parted  from  her  in  the  morning  ?  Was  'she  the  im¬ 
mortal,  the  always  returning  goddess,  and  he  the  mortal,  the  daily 
dying  sun  r  Or  was  she  the  mortal,  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  her  im¬ 
mortal  lover,  burnt,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  pile  which  'would  consume 
her,  while  he  w  ould  rise  to  the  scat  of  the  gods  ? 

Let  us  express  these  simple  scenes  in  ancient  language,  and  w  e  shall 
find  ourstdves  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mythology  full  of  contradic¬ 
tions  and  incongruities,  the  same  being  represented  as  mortal  or  im¬ 
mortal,  as  man  or  woman,  as  the  poetical  eye  of  man  shifts  its  point  ol 
view,  and  gives  its  own  colour  to  the  mysterious  play  of  nature. 

Thus,  as  Carlyle  says,  “  the  root  of  tradition  is  one,  but  it 
“  grows  like  a  banian,  into  a  whole  overarching  labyrinth  ol' 

trees.”  Into  the  world  of  profound  etymological  links  and  re¬ 
lationships  with  w  hich  these  volumes  abound,  w  e  have  permitted 
ourselves  no  space  to  enter ;  most  of  the  etymologies,  where  they 
are  not  incidental,  require  the  careful  elaboration  of  the  reader’s 
mind  through  llie  path  along  which  the  author  would  conduct 
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him.  The  analysis  of  the  word  daughter,  however,  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  light  of  his  scholar¬ 
ship  to  play  round  a  word.  The  Sanscrit  Duhitarj  derived  from 
Duh^  a  root  which  signities  in  Sanscrit,  to  milk,  calls  up  before 
his  eyes  a  little  idyll  of  the  poetical  and  pastoral  life  of  the 
early  Aryans,  when  the  daughter  of  the  house  became  to  the 
father,  in  his  rude  state  of  society,  his  little  milkmaid;  it 
throws  round  the  word  the  delicate  humour  of  that  early  state 
of  life,  though  it  was  long  before  it  was  made  to  bear  the 
general  sense  of  daughter.  But  these  things  are  strewTi  afflu¬ 
ently  along  these  rich  pages,  and  those  who  have  the  taste  for 
such  reading,  will  find  in  these  volumes  some  of  the  most 
delightful  stores  of  suggestion  which  can  have  recently  come 
in  their  way.  That  the  writer,  however,  intends  that  they  shall 
be  received  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  religious  thought 
and  ideas  grow  in  the  mind  of  man,  seems  evident  from  his  in¬ 
troductory  essay,  referring,  as  we  have  said,  principally  to  the 
science  of  religion.  And  those  who  believe  that  they  have  a 
“  sure  word  of  testimony,  whereby  they  do  well  to  take  heed,^’ 
will  not  fail  to  notice,  yet  in  no  Pharisaic  spirit,  how  dim  and 
disconsolate  are  those  gleams  of  hope,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  a  suspicion,  in  minds  which  have  not  heard  of  or  bowed  them¬ 
selves  before  the  Divine  satisfactions  of  revelation.  So  far,  the 
result  upon  the  reader's  mind  seems  to  be,  that,  if  the  scientific 
is  the  certain,  a  science  of  religion  is  impossible.  Without  a 
revelation  man’s  religious  ideas  shine  like  stars  in  the  crystalline 
sphere  of  the  ancients ;  they  are  like  the  heavens  without  the  aids 
furnished  by  Gallileo,  or  Newton,  or  Kepler.  We  share  with  our 
author,  wo  trust,  his  large  and  catholic  hopes  concerning  the 
immense  races  of  the  past  and  present ;  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that  God  has  done  nothing  with  them,  or  taken  no  interest  in 
them  ;  wo  cannot  tell  what  in  them  has  made  them  unfit  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  doctrine  infinitely  more  helpful  or  restful,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  while  such  essays  as  these  may  disperse  some  preju¬ 
dices,  and  bring  us  into  sympathy  with  the  struggling  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Brahman,  the  Zoroastrian,  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Itoman,  the  Polynesian  savage,  or  the  Eed  Indian ;  while  we 
even  gladly  see,  and  seize,  that  possible  point  of  agreement,  that 
narrow  isthmus  on  which  we  may  stand  with  them,  it  can  only 
be  to  hail  it  as  a  human  soil  on  which  the  poor  soul  is  seeking 
after  God,  if  haply  he  may  find  Him ;  and  such  papers  as  these, 
or  many  of  them,  may  prove  an  inspiration  to  those  true  mis¬ 
sionaries  vrho  desire  to  work  upon  the  religious  consciousness, 
and  turn  its  w’ail  of  despair  into  a  hymn  of  praise,  its  dreary 
outlook  of  negation  into  the  glad  affirmation  of  the  Apostle, 
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**  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  hath  come  and  hath  given  us'an 
**  understanding  that  we  may  know  Him  that  is  true  ;  and  we 
are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
**  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.’^ 


III. 

THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.* 

The  name  of  the  distinguished  author  of  this  most  interesting 
book  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  although 
it  may  be  recalled  to  memory  from  some  passages  in  the  life  of 
Lacordaire.  Ho  has,  in  his  own  country,  made  good  several 
claims  to  a  very  high  appreciation  ;  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  became  distinguished  as  the 
founder  of  a  large  lay  association  of  practical  benevolence,  called 
“  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul ;  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
obtaining  some  success  as  an  advocate,  he  relinquished  that  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  chair  of  Foreign  Literature  in  Paris.  The  work 
by  which  he  has  been  best  known,  and  that  which  reflects  most 
lustre  on  his  name,  is  Dante,  and  The  Catholic  Philosophy  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century ;  he  meditated  a  course  of  lectures, — emboding 
a  review  of  civilization,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to 
the  times  of  Dante ;  to  such  a  work  the  present  may  be  regarded 
as  an  introduction;  but  he  died  before  he  had  even  completed 
this,  in  1853,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  In  France  his 
w^orks  have  been  collected,  and  we  heartily  hope,  that  the  favour¬ 
able  reception  of  the  volumes  before  us  may  encourage  translator 
and  publishers  to  give  to  us,  at  any  rate,  his  Dante,  Often  as  the 


niitory  of  Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Century,  Translated  from  the 
French  of  A,  Frederic  Ozanam,  late  Professor  of  Foreign  Literature 
to  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris,  By  Ashley  C.  Glyn,  B.A. 
2  Vol^,  W.  H.  Allen  Co, 
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story  has  been  told  of  the  way  in  which  Christianity  conqucml 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  recited  again  in  these  pages,  with  great 
freshness  and  vigour.  The  writer  is  an  historian,  philosopher,  and 
a  Christian,  and  these  three  qualifications  have  not  often  met  in 
the  narrative  of  the  early  Church — withal  the  style  is  delightful ; 
to  the  qualities  we  have  mentioned,  M.  Ozanam  added  mucli 
the  subtle  insight,  and  instinct,  and  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  tliu> 
his  work  has  a  popular  power,  as  well  as  the  information  of  true 
scholarship  and  thought.  He  separates  in  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  interesting  manner,  Christianity  from  Paganism ;  he  starts  I y 
showing  how,  as  it  was  true  Paganism,  that  it  possessed  no  ide.i 
of  progress,  and,  therefore,  was  involved  in  irremediable  decay; 
so  on  the  other  liand, — “  be  ye  perfect”  condemns  humanity  to 
endless  advance,  for  the  end  of  man  is  eternity.  The  conquerors  by 
the  Christian  fliith  left  the  Eagles  of  Rome  in  their  rear ;  and  in 
those  ages  of  decline,  which  were  inevitable  to  a  religion  in  whicli 
bloodshed  and  lust  were  the  animating  principles,  it  called  into 
(‘xistence  powers  which  gave  strange  reviving  strength  to  liuiuaii 
souls,  especially  respect  for  human  liberty,  and  for  human  life ; 
it  began  to  create  homes  among  men,  to  turn  the  heart  of  man 
to  the  domestic  hearth,  created  the  Christian  city  and  town ;  the 
Cathedral  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and,  instead  of  im¬ 
mense  amphitheatres,  and  luxurious  baths,  and  innumerable  por¬ 
ticos,  and  colonnades,  came  in  time, — the  town-hall,  the  school, 
and  the  hospital ;  we  must  give  up  rivalry  with  tlie  ancients, 
when  we  look  upon  our  buildings  as  erected  for  pleasure ;  but  for 
work,  sorrow,  and  prayer,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  our  buildings 
amazingly  transcend  theirs — such  purposes  wdth  them  were  un¬ 
known.  In  the  fifth  century,  to  which  our  author  devotes  these 
volumes,  Paganism  seemed  clearly  tottering  to  its  fall,  if  not 
already  a  wreck  and  ruin.  It  is  very  strange  to  survey  the  state 
to  which  religion,  if  we  may  dare  to  profane  that  hallowed  term 
by  sucli  associations,  had  become  degraded  by  l^aganism  ;  in  some 
sense  tliere  seemed  to  be  a  close  commerce  between  the  visibi'* 
and  invisible  worlds,  maintained  by  auguries,  sacrifices,  and  the 
worship  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  dead.  But  religion  had  lost,  no', 
only  all  power  over  morality,  but  over  the  imagination ;  super¬ 
stition,  the  only  religion  known,  reigned  sovereign  and  suprenu. 
hear  and  dc'siro  were  the  animating  powers  in  all  religious  oh- 
servanccs;  tlesiro  impelled  to  make  prostitiilion  itself  a  religion 
and  it  had  its  ^remples  thronge^i  by  enormous  and  astonishin- 
impurities.  Blood^ied  also  became  a  rite,  and  the  games  of  tla* 
amphitheatre  assumed  a  religious  intention.  Into  the  arena  o* 
one  ol  the  shows,  when  it  was  strewn  and  piled  with  the  corpse 
ot  the  gladiators,  stepped  one,  bearing  the  attributes  of  Mercury, 
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who  struck  the  bodies  with  his  llame-coloured  caducous,  to  assure 
the  people  that  the  victims  no  longer  breathed ;  while  another 
came  armed  with  the  hammer  of  Tluto,  to  despatch  those  who 
still  [survived ;  and  such  theatres  were  thronged,  for  such  spec¬ 
tacles,  by  the  whole  people — magistrates,  priests,  and  virgins — 
who  believed  that  the  blood  so  spilt,  was  propitiating  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors,  in  their  lioiiic  in  the  place  of  shades.  To  these 
people  there  was  nothing  sacred  in  human  blood  or  human  tears  ; 
they  had  a  laugh  for  the  slave,  who  was  skilful  enough  to  kill  lii.^ 
fellow,  and  tortures  for  one  who  disappointed  them  of,  or  made 
them  wait  for,  their  hot  water.  Such  was  Paganism,  and  such, 
we  believe,  I’aganism  will  everywhere  be  found,  for  man  cannot 
follow  his  desires  like  a  beast,  or  tear  his  enemies  to  pieces  like  a 
hyena ;  he  must  glorify  his  murder  and  his  lust,  when  they  be¬ 
come  the  animating  principles  of  his  life.  Into  this  state  of 
things,  however,  stepped  Christianity,  in  something  the  sanu' 
manner  as  that  by  which  these  cruel  games  of  the  amphitheatre* 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  in  the  year  404,  on  the  first  of  January— 
it  had  seemed  impossible  to  extinguish  these  bloody  amusements — 
Constantine,  in  the  first  fervour  of  his  conversion,  had  forbidden 
them,  but  the  passions  of  the  populace  were  stronger  than  tin* 
law;  the  eloquence  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  orators  had 
railed  against  them  in  vain  ;  Christian  poetry  had  pleaded 
pathetically,  but  in  vain.  On  this  day  the  Colosseum  was  crowded , 
the  people  were  piled  tier  on  tier,  celebrating  the  sixth  consulat** 
of  Honorius ;  already  several  pairs  of  combatants  or  gladiaton- 
had  shed  their  blood ;  suddenly,  while  all  eyes  were  fixed  upoji 
a  contest,  which  kept  the  immense  population  of  that  huge  build¬ 
ing — it  held  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people — in  brcathlcs;> 
suspense,  [a  monk,  Telcmachus,  rushed  with  outstretched  arm;- 
into  the  midst  of  the  conflict — for  this  mad  purpose  he  liad 
travelled  from  his  eastern  monastery — he  forced  the  swords  of  tin* 
combatants  asunder  ;  the  whole  Colosseum  rose,  roaring  and 
howling  their  indignant  questions,  as  to  what  madman  it  was 
who  dared  thus  to  interrupt  the  sacred  pleasures  of  the  people, — 
curses,  threats,  and  stones  rained  upon  him  on  every  side;  Ik* 
soon  fell  dead,  and  the  gladiators  finished  their  strife,  but  it  was, 
we  believe,  the  last.  That  year  the  bloody  shows  were  suppressed, 
and  idolatry  lost  its  chief  support  and  most 'attractive  charm  ;  in 
the  place  where  such  torrents  of  blood  flowed,  and  where,  t<* 
consecrate  and  hallow  murder,  such  thousands  assembled,  plants 
and  rtowors  liavc  been  growing  for  ages,  and  a  simple  wooden 
cross  rises,  to  mark  the  triumphs  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  ovcj- 
the  foul  outrages  of  Pagan  cruelty.  \Vc  have  no  doubt  that  M. 
Ozannm  is  correct  in  savinef,  that  still  Pairan  instincts  lurked  in 
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the  bosom  of  Catholic  society ;  in  fact,  Paganism  is  in  human 
nature,  every  man  who  has  not  been  conquered  by  Divine  and 
supernatural  grace  has  a  Pagan  within  him ;  but  we  read  our 
history  rather  differently  to  our  learned  author,  and  we  still  hope 
we  do  not  read  it  incorrectly,  when  we  fail  to  perceive  the  linger¬ 
ing  remnants  of  the  Roman  Paganism  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Albigcnses.  It  becomes  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice  how 
Christianity  now  permeated  society,  taking  possession  of  art  and 
poetry,  social  manners,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  material  of 
civilization,  creating  a  new  set  of  institutions,  and  imparting 
altogether  a  new  character  to  wpman — for  the  first  time  raising 
!ier  to  a  high  influential  social  status.  From  its  subterranean 
temples  and  shrines,  its  protracted  night-time  of  persecution  in 
the  catacombs,  it  emerged,  surrounded  by  the  memories  of 
martyrs  and  sublime  women,  who  exhibited  to  the  astonished 
world  that,  if  they  shrank  from  the  spectacle  of  the  murder  of 
slaves  in  the  arena,  they  could  calmly  themselves  endure  the 
fang  of  the  beast,  the  stroke  of  the  sword,  or  any  other  of  those 
various  tortures,  which  formed  the  fiery  chariot  in  which  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  their  cruel  persecutors  to  prepare  them  for  their 
victor’s  palm,  or  their  martyr’s  crown.  As  Christianity  esta¬ 
blished  itself,  it  achieved  victories,  not  only  by  rehabilitating 
society,  but  by  reconstructing  its  very  language.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  lectures  of  these  volumes  is  that  which  unfolds 
the  process,  bv  which  the  Latin  language  became  Christian,  and 
how  that  old  Pagan  tongue,  which  preserved  the  names  of  thirty 
thousand  deities,  and  which  had  been  tainted  with  all  the  in¬ 
decencies  in  the  classics  of  ^lartial  and  Petronius,  became  the 
living  language  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  living  language 
written  upon  the  tomb  of  an  extinct  society.  M.  Ozaman 
says  : — 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  seem,  at  first  sight,  worse  adapted  for  the 
i  leus  of  Christianity  than  that  old  Latin  tongue  which  in  its  primitive 
hardiness  seemed  only  fitted  for  war,  for  agriculture,  and  for  litigation. 
Mark  its  harsh,  terse,  and  monosyllabic  forms,  befitting  the  idiom  of  a 
people  who  had  no  leisure  to  lose  themselves,  like  the  Greeks,  in  long 
discussions,  nor  to  waste  their  time  upon  the  marble  steps  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  or  beneath  the  porticoes  of  the  Agora.  It  points,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  men  of  business,  less  greedy  of  ideas  than  of  pelf,  meeting  each 
other  by  chance  on  a  dusty  road,  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
t‘xchanging  briefly,  in  the  tersest  and  most  elliptical  language,  words 
exprt  ssivo  of  their  rights,  of  their  longings,  and  of  their  hopes.  Thus, 
it  war  were  in  tho  question,  all  the  expressions  referring  to  it  were  short 
and  forcible ;  I'ti— war,  strength ;  ces,  the  iron  from  which 

weapoQi  were  forged.  If  they  talked  of  the  oouutry,  we  must  not  ex- 
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pect  its  beauties  to  be  celebrated  iu  harmonious  and  ear- filling  expres¬ 
sions,  but  in  monosyllables:  floB,  frux^  hos — flower,  fruit,  ox;  every¬ 
thing  which  appertained  to  the  agriculturalist  was  ended  by  a  short 
sound,  as  contracted  as  the  moment  which  was  allotted  to  him  for  the 
sowing  or  reaping  of  his  crops.  And  the  language  of  business  had  its 
germ  in  those  compressed  expressions  which  seemed  to  concentrate  the 
whole  energy  of  a  litigious  and  law-making  race  :  jus^  fas^  lex,  res — 
right,  justice,  law,  thing ;  the  essential  roots,  in  fine,  of  the  language 
of  law. 


But  this  language,  which  even  Cicero  regarded  as  in  its 
period  of  decomposition  and  decline,  became,  at  the  touch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  mighty  engine  for  government  and  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  all  that  wonderful 
new- world  of  emotion  to  which  it  awakened  the  human  heart. 
Christianity  discovered  deep  recesses  of  feeling  with  which  the 
subtlest  philosophers  of  old  had  never  credited  humanity,  and 
this  was  the  language  in  which  the  hitherto  unknovrn  ways  of 
Divine  Providence  and  the  human  soul  were  to  express  themselves. 
Once  more  we  shall  quote  a  striking  passage  : — 


We  may  take  small  notice  of  the  new  words,  which  must,  perforce, 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek — as,  for  instance,  all  that  related 
to  the  liturgy  and  to  the  hierarchy — episcopus,  presbyter,  diaconus,  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  Paraclete,  the  words  baptism,  anathema,  and  many 
others ;  for  such  gains  cannot  be  counted  as  conquests  to  a  language, 
and  merely  resemble  the  stone  which  the  avalanche  gathers  up  in  its 
course,  but  which  is  no  part  of  itself. 

The  lesson  gathered  by  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  school  of  the 
Greek  Christianity  did  not  consist  either  in  those  oratorical  artifices  and 
tricks  of  number  and  rhythm  which  had  struck  Cicero,  but  rather  in 
supplying  from  its  stores  the  insufficiency  of  her  own  philosophic  terms, 
ail  insufficiency  which  Cicero  himself  had  lamented,  when,  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  translating  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  endowing  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  treasures  of  Greek  thought,  ho  found  himself  occasionally 
conquered  and  despairing.  But  Christianity  did  not  feel  his  despair,  nor 
accept  the  defeat ;  and  wdicn  once  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  bold 
enough  to  translate  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  contained  the  most 
difficult  propositions  and  the  boldest  flights  of  Christian  metaphysics, 
there  was  nothing  thenceforth  that  it  could  not  attempt.  The  Church 
created  certain  w  ords  which  were  necessary  to  Christian  theology — 
spiritvalis,  carnalis,  sensualis — as  designating  states  referring  respec¬ 
tively  to  tho  soul,  the  flesh,  or  the  senses;  and  also  verbs  expressive  of 
certain  ideas  which  had  been  unknow  n  to  the  ancients,  as,  for  instance, 
the  verb  salvare.  Cicero  himself  having  somewhere  said  that  no  word 
existed  to  render  the  Greek  (jijjTfip,  to  express  the  idea  of  a  Saviour, 
therefore  a  Christian  innovation  was  necessary  to  coin  talvator ;  and 
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thus  jmlificare^  morUficar$y  jfjunarey  and  many  now  verbs  were  in  tin ' 
produced. 

Kut  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  a  deeper  descent  than  any  that  t  io 
ancients  had  dared  into  the  delicacies  of  the  human  heart  was  ncedt*  I. 
Seneca  had  doubtless  pushed  his  scrupulous  analysis  tar;  but  Christ i. 
anity  transcended  it,  and  discovered  virtues  in  the  deep  recesses 
feeling  with  which  the  ancients  had  never  credited  humanity.  Chrl?;- 
tians  were  the  first  to  use  the  term  compassio,  which  had  been  ii  i- 
known  to  the  Homans;  though  it  is  true  that  the}"  were  unable  som . 
limes  to  frame  Latin  words,  and  otten  confined  themselves  to  a  mis¬ 
translation  of  the  Greek,  as  in  tiio  case  of  eleemosyna,  alms.  They 
were  bound  to  prosecute  vigorously  the  work  of  creating  resources  be¬ 
fore  unknown  to  their  language,  and  were  not  hindered  by  a  fear  of 
fomdng  new  expressions. 

The  Latin  language  had  always  preserved  a  concrete  character;  it 
had  no  love  for  abstract  expressions,  and  no  means  of  extracting  them 
from  its  own  resources.  Thus  the  ancients  expressed  gratitude  by 
grains  animus,  and  used  for  ingratitude  the  words  ingratus  animua, 
but  Christianity  was  bolder,  and  coined  the  word  ingratitude,  Faci¬ 
lities  appeared  for  the  construction  of  many  analogous  terms,  for  mul¬ 
tiplying  and  filling  the  Latin  dictionary  with  names  for  abstract  ideas, 
and  thus  appeared  the  words  sensualitas,  gratiositas,  duhietas.  But 
these  expressions  were  not  merely  superfluous  and  adapted  to  encum¬ 
ber  wdth  vain  redundancies  a  language  which  already  sufficed  for  it- 
stdf ;  they  rendered  what  before  had  been  expressed  by  a  periphrasis, 
or,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  renounce  anything  that  is 
not  comprised  in  a  single  w"ord,  had  not  been  expressed  at  all.  Through 
their  aid  close  reasonings  and  subtle  distinctions  could  be  sustained 
in  Latin,  now  tho  language  of  Christianity,  which  in  following  the 
thorny  disputes  on  Ariauism  had  been  obliged  to  mould  itself  after  the 
supple  delicacy  of  the  Greek,  and  to  acquire  the  same  readiness  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  intellect  by  providing  it  instantly  with  the  word  which  it  rc- 
♦piired  to  express  a  definite  thought.  And  thus  Latin  gained  the  rich- 
uess  which  had  been  peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  tho  power  of  creating 
words  to  meet  its  requirements. 

Of  course  our  writer  would  not  dilate  upon  such  a  topic,  and  it? 
relation  to  ■uch  an  age,  without  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  lib* 
and  w-ork  of  Jerome,  who — profoundly  versed  m  all  the  cultuTi 
of  Latin  literature,  and  not  only  all  the  lore,  but  all  the  passior> 
of  the  Roman  world,  to  whom  Plato,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cicero,  on  the  other,  had  spread  out  all  their  enchantments  cl- 
thusiiustically  determined  himself  to  be  triumphant  over  the  snarr-^ 
within  and  the  snares  without,  fled  to  the  desert,  and  amidst  tlic 
asylums  of  the  solitudes  round  Bethlehem,  he  sought  to  root  up 
from  his  nature  all  the  memories  which  could  haunt  him  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  equanimity  of  his  holiness,  and  in  an  ardent  intensity  of 
labour  he  poured  out  all  the  stores  of  his  scholarship,  mingliDg 
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the  most  refined  taste  with  a  kind  of  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold  in 
the  production  of  that  wonder  of  after-ages,  the  Vulgate,  In  do¬ 
ing  this  he  materially  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Church,  and 
he  obtained  new  victories  for  that  tongue,  which  died  on  tlic  lips 
of  the  Virgils  and  Ciceros  of  the  old  literature,  to  live  ‘  again  in 
new^  fashions  and  forms,  and  to  be  the  fountain  and  the  river  oi* 
new  truths  through  the  long  histories  of  the  Church  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle 'Ages: — 

.  f  . 

Thus'  was  produced  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin, 
named  tho  Vulgate,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
human  mind,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  under  that  point  ol' 
view.  Through  its  means  tho  whole  current  of  the  Eastern  genius 
entered,  so  to  speak,  into  the  Itoman  civilization ;  and  yet  not  so  much 
by  tho  small  number  of  untranslatable  Hebrew  words,  which  St.  tleromo 
preserved,  and  which  need  not  be  taken  much  into  account.  For  it 
was  not  by  a  mere  adoption  of  the  Alleluia  and  tho  Amen  that  thi; 
Latin  tongue  was  enriched,  but  by  the  bold  constructions  which  it  ap¬ 
propriated,  the  unexpected  alliance  of  words,  the  wonderful  abundance 
of  images,  by  that  Scriptural  symbolism  in  which  events  and  persons 
are  figures  of  other  events  and  of  other  persons  ;  in  which  Noah,  Abra  ¬ 
ham,  and  Jacob  have  their  chief  value  as  types  and  ‘foreshadowings  of 
Christianity  ;  in  which  tho  solemn  nuptials  of  Solomon  represented  Oie 
nuptials  that  were  to  be  between  tho  Messiah  and  the  Church ;  in 
which,  finally,  every  image  of  tho  past  had  reference  to  the  future. 
And  this  gave  rise  to  a  pliciiomenon  which  had  somewhat  escaped  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  depths  of  the  Hebrew  genius — tho  parallelism  whicli 
is  of  its  essence,  and  which  was  now  added  to  the  newly  gained  richer, 
of  the  language  of  Christendom. 

And  thus,  not  only  was  the  empire  conquered  for  Christianity, 
but  the  very  language  itself  was  taken  captive ;  the  Latin  be¬ 
came  the  Latin  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bible,'and  its  idiom  wa.^ 
transferred  into  other  tongues.  The  Bible  was  the  first  book  tin; 
new  languages  essayed  to  translate  ;  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Frencli 
in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Teutonic  tongues  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  The  Bible,  although  the  Papist  now  aflbets  to  twit 
tlic  Protestant  with  Bibliolatry  and  suporstition  for  his  too  rev¬ 
erent  regard  for  it,  was  in  those  earliest  times  treated  with  a  more 
amazing  deference,  than,  we  know  ;  it  was  covered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  it  was  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  lifer,  while,  in  processions  under  the  open  sky,  it  wasborn<* 
triumphantly  at  the  head  ;  its  ideas  had  assimilated  with  the  file 
of  the  people,  its  idiomatic  phrases  representing  new  states  of 
consciousness  and  knowledge ;  revelations,  in  fact,  of  new 
spiritual  kingdoms  liad  become  the  common  and  vernacular 
language  and  correspondence  of  human  minds.  Thus,  in  the 
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fifth  century,  we  see  how  the  Christian  civilization  had  taken 
possession  of  all  things ;  the  orator  had  been  one  of  the  great 
victors  and  ."masters  of  the  old  society,  and  we  can  scarcely 
form  a  conception  of  what  the  orator  was  in  his  imperial 
power,  or  the  strange  demands  that  were  made  upon  him ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  created  a  new  order  of  eloquence,  it  substituted  instruc¬ 
tion  for  sensation,  its  subject-matter  became  altogether  different, 
the  mere  sublimities  of  accent,  and  speech,  and  the  ornaments  of 
rhetorio  had  to  give  place  to  ideas,  which  were  to  result  in  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  action,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth. 
Christian  eloquence  seems  never  to  have  transcended,  if  it  has 
ever  reached,  the  triumphs  of  speech  in  those  early  times. 

Hence  the  majesty  of  Augustine,  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  discuss 
in  plain  and  homely  language  with  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  who 
often  interrupted  him,  and  to  whom  he  as  often  replied,  to  draw 
in  the  rough  and  the  uncultured  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth  ;  and  whereas  Plato  had  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his 
academy,  “  None  but  geometers  need  enter  ;  ”  the  Christian 
teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  as  the  representative  of  Him 
who  said,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
“  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  M.  Ozanam  naturally  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  Augustine,  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  took  captive  the  Church  and  world  In  his  time,  and  cites  many 
of  those  passages  which  proved  so  attractive  to  the  men  and 
women  oi  his  age,  who  were  smitten  by  the  overwhelming  trials 
and  sadness  of  life.  St.  Augustine,  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  stern¬ 
ness,  and  playfulness,  replying  to  the  charge,  that  the  new  religion 
had  ruined  the  greatness  of  Home,  which  the  old  divinities  had 
guarded  so  well,  exclaimed, — 

“You  say,  behold  how  all  things  are  perishing  in  these  Christian 
times.  Why  do  you  murmur  ?  God  has  never  promised  that  these 
things  of  earth  should  not  perish,  nor  did  Christ  promise  it.  The 
Eternal  One  has  promised  eternal  things.  Is  the  city  which  gave  us 
temporal  birth  still  standing  ?  Let  us  thank  God  and  pray  that,  re¬ 
generated  by  the  Spirit,  she  may  pass  on  with  us  to  eternity.  But  if 
the  city  which  gave  us  temporal  life  is  no  more,  that  city  is  standing 
which  engendered  us  spiritually  !  .  .  .  What  city?  The  holy  city, 

the  faithful  city,  the  city  which  has  its  pilgrimage  upon  earth,  but  its 
foundations  in  heaven.  Christians,  let  not  your  hope  perish,  nor  your 
charity  be  lost ;  gird  your  reins.  Why  do  you  fear  if  the  empires  of 
earth  fail  ?  The  promise  has  been  given  you  from  on  high  that  you 
should  not  perish  with  them,  for  their  ruin  has  been  predicted.  AJid 
those  who  have  promised  eternity  to  the  empires  of  this  earth  have  but 
lived  to  flatter  men.** 

.  CertAinly,  our  space  will  not  permit  \\n  to  dilate  at  any  length 
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upon,  or  to  give  many  instances  of,  the  victories  of  speech. 
Cnristian  civilization,  however,  exhibited  itself  remarkably  in 
this ;  it  became  a  living  speech  among  men,  it  could  be  rustic 
and  familiar  with  swineherds  and  shepherds,  and  lofty  and  ma¬ 
jestic  in  Christian  metaphysics.  The  pulpit  became  a  kind  of 
second  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  and  multitudes,  composed  of  pau¬ 
pers,  women,  and  children,  although  intermingled  with  others  of 
quite  a  different  order  of  society,  were  lifted  by  Christian  speech 
to  regions  of  mind  and  thought  unknown  to  the  antique  delica¬ 
cies  of  Greek  and  Roman  declamation.  Our  writer  points,  with 
distinctness,  to  what  Christianity  effected  for  the  working-man  ; 
we  have  to  throw  ourselves  back  to  those  times  distinctly  our¬ 
selves  to  realize  this — how  Christianity  elevated  poverty,  how  it 
ennobled  the  poor  ;  its  message  'was  especially  to  them  ;  its  first 
converts,  its  most  numerous  Churches  were  among  them ;  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  conscience,  the  restoration  to  every  man 
and  woman  of  their  personality  and  individuality,  it  enthroned 
a  new  element  in  society,  from  which  modern  ages  seem,  in  some 
measure,  to  have  retreated.  Of  all  characters,  it  seems  most  piti¬ 
able  to  hear  the  poor  or  the  working-classes  declaim  against 
Christ  and  Christianity,  considering  what  their  lot  is  now,*and 
what  was  their  lot  in  the  old  world,  'where  Christ  and  Christi¬ 
anity  were  unknown.  In  Rome  the  individual  had  no  rights 
ever  as  the  citizen  distinct  from  the  commonwealth;  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  State  and  the  law  he  was  nothing.  Romanism  still 
incorporates  this  absence  of  individualism  in  its  system.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  still  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  ;  conscience 
must  be  silent  before  the  Church  ;  but  in  the  rise  of  Christianity 
there  was  a  larger  individual  freedom  than  Rome  has  in  later 
days  allowed.  The  true  change,  however,  effected  by  Christianity 
was  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  gradual  elevation  of  free 
labour,  the  regeneration  of  labour,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  its 
example.  With  some  such  design  as  this  it  was,  we  suppose, 
that  immediately  below  the  Priest  and  the  Deacon,  the  early 
Church  instituted  the  order  of  diggers  {Fossores),  so  called 
from  their  w^ork  in  providing,  beneath  the  quarries  of  puz- 
zolana  which  old  Rome  had  dug  in  the  hidden  recesses  of 
the  catacombs,  the  retreats  which  sheltered  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity;  there  they  laboured  with  pickaxe  and  lantern,  and 
they  were  comprised  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  as  being  the 
first  in  the  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  they  were  charged  with 
the  task  of  burying  the  dead  ;  and  in  ancient  paintings  and  in¬ 
scriptions  the  Fossor  is  seen  with  the  instruments  of  his  humble 
calling.  Even  this  would  not  be  without  its  influence  in  rc- 
naoulding  the  social  ideas  and  manners  ;  nor  less  is  the  spirit  of 
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early  Christianity  sliown  in  the  beautiful  story  told  us  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  who,  when  charged  to  surrender  the  treasures  of  the  Churcli 
to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  promised  to  do  so  in  three  days,  and  when 
the  time  had  elapsed,  and  that  functionary  came  to  the  appointed 
s|)ot,  he  found  ranged,  under  the  colonnades,  a  multitude  of 
maimed  and  miserable  paupers,  and  St.  Lawrence  presented  them 
to  him  as  forming  the  ■wealth  and  the  vessels  of  the  lioman 
Church.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Rome  had  she  continued 
to  find  her  wealth  more  constantly  and  certainly  in  these.  Af 
time  advanced,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  this  new  creed,  which  sc 
sanctified  and  elevated  individual  man,  that  it  reconstructed  the 
whole  material  of  humanity,  and  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
whole  material  civilization  of  the  empire.]  J\I.  Ozanam  shows 
how  thus  the  ideas  of  history  became  reconstructed  ;  liistory  was 
no  longer  to  find  its  sole  function  in  recording  the  march  of  mili¬ 
tary  events,  but  in  collecting  ideas,  and  in  teaching  and  unfold- 
iuLC  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  the  Church 
rose  ;  the  great  invisible,  spiritual  society,  created  by  Divine 
grace,  out  of  living,  immortal  souls,  this  was  the  grand  idea  of 
St.  Augustine  in  his  noble  work,  llie  City  of  God!  As  our  author 
.^uys,  the  first  real  elfort  made  to  produce  a  philosophy  of  history. 
As  when  the  (Joths  entered  Home,  and  set  fire  to  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  and  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  and  the  cry  of  startled 
humanity  rose  from  the  sack  and  the  fall  of  the  great  and,  as  it  was 
deemed,  eternal  city  ;  when  all  the  passions  of  the  Pagans  were 
unloosed,  and  Christians  were  reproached  with  its  ruin  ;  while 
even  they  themselves  recoiled  in  dismay  at  tlic  astounding  event, 
which  seemed  like  the  mighty  collapse  and  ruin  of  all  things 
great,  Augustine  stirred  from  his  more  ordinary  repose  to  give, 
ill  his  immortal  work,  his  reply  to  the  question,  “  \\  hy  the  same 
“  ills  had  befallen  the  righteous  and  the  sinner  ?  Then  he 
taught  “  how  it  mattered  little  to  know  who  it  was  that  sullercd, 
but  much  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  suflering  was 
“  borne  ;  for  the  Christian  could  know  no  evil  but  sin,  and  the 
“  captivity  which  did  not  dishonour  Kegulus  could  not  disgrace 
“  a  brow  which  had  been  marked  by  the  character  of  Christ.” 
Thus  he  reconstructed  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  light  of  its 
failures  and  chastisements  ;  in  that  great,  noble,  and  interesting 
book  he  did  not  deny  its  greatness  and  glory,  but  explained  its 
greatness  by  its  place  in  the  Divine  economy.  The  work  cost 
him  long  years  ot  toil,  and  although  it  strikes  the  reader  as  in¬ 
complete  and  ill-arranged,  it  is,  in  the  history  of  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  most  significant  and  important ;  it  was  the  distinct  literary 
utterance  in  wdiich  Sum  Chriatianum  (I  am  a  Christian)  was  rising 
over  that  proud  boast  of  the  old  world  Sum  Romatwrit  (1  nuJ  ® 
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lioman).  The  future  course  of  Christian  institutions  ecems  to 
<  level  op  the’ ideas  of  Augustine’s  book.  Cities  had  indeed  risen 
beneath  Koinan  Government,  and  as  the  waves  of  barbarism 
mept  over  them,  Christianity  preserved  amongst  them  the  forms 
and  principles  sheltering  and  developing  social  life,  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  humanity.  Eminently  its  spirit  seemed  to  bind  together 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  useful  in  human  institutions  ;  if 
Koine  had  cut  roads  along  the  great  highways  of  the  world,  it 
was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  throng  those  highways  with 
those  forms  of  life  which  were,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  means 
for  the  development  of  man.  Christianity  turned  the  heart  of 
man  inwards,  and,  as  wc  have  before  said,  gave  to  him  a  family 
lifc,.crcated  for  him  the  family,  in  fact;  the  workman  beguiled  his 
labour  with  holy  psalms,  and  the  spirit  of  piety  and  brotherhood 
was  elicited,  which  afterwards  took  shape  in  the  guilds  and  con¬ 
fraternities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  doubt  the  facilities  for  trade 
were  the  creation  of  Koine  itself,  but  trade  and  commerce  could 
never  have  been  the  grand  humane  institutions  tlicy  arc,  had  not  a 
nobler  faith  eclipsed  the  pre-eminence  of  military  prowess,  and 
surmounted  the  rugged  strength  of  the  ancient  soldier  by  the 
lessons  which  gave  the  palm  to  more  hallowed  and  peaceful  occu- 
j)ations.  The  Church  became,  as  wc  know,  before  long,  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  commerce,  and  it  'was  perhaps  greatly  in  consequence 
of  her  humane  and  benevolent  sj)irit  that  in  after  ages  the  path¬ 
way  of  civilization  was  found  to  be  lined  with  the  triumphs  and 
trophies  of  human  endurance  and  endeavour.  Jn  the  course  of 
his  chapter  on  the  material  civilization  of  the  empire,  M. 
Ozanam  tells  the  following  pleasant  anecdote,  to  illustrate  that 
oriental  garments  'were  in  fashion  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 

On  a  certain  feast  day  after  mass,  Charles  took  his  chief  courtiers 
out  hunting.  The  day  was  cold  and  rainy,  iind  the  emperor  wore  a 
sheepskin  coat ;  but  the  courtiers  who  had  just  come  from  Pavia,  whither 
the  Venetians  had  recently  brought  aU  the  riches  of  the  Orient  from 
countries  beyond  the  sea,  were  clad,  after  their  lashion  on  holy  days,  in 
robes  covered  with  the  feathers  of  Phcenician  birds,  trimmed  with  silk 
and  the  downy  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tail  of  the  peacock,  and  adorned 
with  Tyrian  purj)le  and  fringes  of  cedar  bark ;  upon  some  shone  em¬ 
broidered  stulfs,  upon  others  the  fur  of  dormice.  In  this  array  they 
rode  through  the  woods,  and  so  they  returned  torn  by  the  branches  of 
trees,  thorns,  and  brambles,  drenched  with  rain,  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  wild  beasts  and  the  exhalations  from  their  hides.  *  Let  none 
of  us,’  said  tho  mischievous  Charles,  *  change  our  clothes  until  the  time 
of  going  to  rest,  for  tliey  will  dry  quicker  upon  us.*  Immediately  every 
one  became  more  occupied  with  the  body  than  its  covering,  and  looked 
about  for  a  fire  at  which  to  get  warm,  but  in  the  evening,  when  they 
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began  to  doff  the  fine  furs  and  delicate  stuffs  which  had  shrivelled  aul 
shrunk  at  the  tire,  these  fell  to  pieces  with  a  sound  like  the  breaking  (,| 
dry  sticks.  The  poor  WTetchcs  groaned  and  lamented  at  having  lost  hu 
much  money  in  u  single  day.  But  they  had  been  ordered  by  tin- 
emperor  to  present  themselves  before  him  on  the  following  day  in  tin* 
same  apparel.  They  did  so ;  but  all,  instead  of  making  a  brilliant  show 
in  their  tine  new  clothes,  caused  disgust  at  their  dirty  and  colourless 
rags.  Thereupon  Charles  said  to  his  groom  of  the  chamber  with  some 
irony,  *  Just  rub  my  coat  a  little  with  your  hands,  and  bring  it  back  to 
me.*  Then  taking  in  his  hands  the  garment  which  had  been  brought 
back  to  him  clean  and  whole,  and  showing  it  to  the  bystanders,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  O  most  foolish  of  men,  which  of  us  now  has  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  and  useful  attire  ?  Is  it  mine,  which  I  bought  for  a  single  penny, 
or  yours,  which  has  cost  you  not  only  pounds,  but  even  talents  of 
silver  ?  ’ 

Of  course  so  comprehensive  a  treatise  would  not  omit  the  rise 
of  Christian  art,  the  development  of  Christian  symbolism  ;  that 
language  of  types  wdiich  penetrated  and  became  necessary  to 
Christian  manners,  cradled  in  the  vast  labvrinths  of  the  cata- 
combs,  those  amazing  subterranean  galleries,  where  are  still  found 
the  first  lispings  of  the  eloquent  alphabet  which  hereafter  un¬ 
folded  itself  in  architecture  and  painting  ;  the  first  simple  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  nascent  Church,  hereafter  to  bloom  out  into  magniti- 
cent  basilicas  ;  the  mysteries  of  the  Gothic,  the  magnificences  of 
Byzantine  shrines  ;  or  stones,  as  in  St.  Peter’s,  instinct  with 
spirit,  and  borne  into  the  air  by  the  hands  of  faith.”  A  favour¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  writer’s  style  occurs  here : — 

Symbolism  is  the  common  fount  of  all  Christian  poetry'.  Symbolism 
is  at  once  a  law  of  nature  and  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  law 
of  nature :  for  what,  after  all,  is  creation  but  a  magnificent  language 
which  is  speaking  to  us  by  night  and  by'  day  ?  The  heavens  tell  ns 
of  their  Author ;  and  all  created  beings  speak  not  only  of  Him  w  ho 
made  them,  but  of  each  other,  the  meanest  and  most  obscure  unfolding 
the  history  of  the  sons  of  light  and  glory.  What  is  the  returning  bird 
of  passage  but  the  sign  of  the  spring  which  it  brings  with  it,  and  ol 
stars  which  have  been  coursing  on  for  months  ?  And  does  not  the 
fragile  reed  w’hich  casts  its  shadow  on  the  sand  serve  to  register  the 
height  of  the  sun  on  the  horizon  ?  Thus  do  all  existences  lear 
mutual  witness,  arouse  and  summon  one  another  from  one  end  ot 
immensity  to  the  other,  and  thus  do  their  continual  combinations,  their 
numberless  symbols  and  harmonics,  form  the  poetry  of  the  w  orld  w  bich 
we  inhabit 

Thus  the  Almighty  speaks  by  signs,  and  man  in  his  turn,  when  he 
speaks  to  God,  exhausts  the  whole  series  of  signs  which  his  intelligence 
can  grasp.  What  other  language  could  the  human  intellect  speak  than 
that  which  it  has  received,  and  in  which  it  has  been  formed  ?  And 
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therefore  prater  alone  does  not  satisfy  man  when  he  is  a^dresaing 
(Jotl;  lie  di*sires  music  and  those  sacred  ceremonies  which  also  express 
id  iheir  way,  by  their  development  and  the  choice  songs  which  they 
contain,  by  their  pauses  and  their  advances,  the  movements  of  the  soul, 
its  headlong  flight  towards  the  infinite,  and  the  want  of  power  which 
forces  it  to  halt  on  the  way.  A  sacrifice  is  wanted,  too,  to  be  the 
symbol  of  adoration  and  of  human  impotence  in  presence  of  the  Divine 
Power.  Therefore  also  the  temple  appears  to  act  as  a  grand  and 
abiding  witness,  planted  upon  the  earth  in  order  to  mark  the  fact  that 
intellects  are  present  which  desire,  after  their  own  fashion,  to  attest 
their  efforts  to  reach  their  Creator.  Thus  the  whole  of  nature  in¬ 
structs  mankind  by  symbols,  and  it  is  by  symbols  that  man  replies  to 
nature’s  Author. 

The  same  idea  appears  in  Christianity,  and  in  Scripture  God  spoke 
only  in  the  language  of  symbol.  The  entire  Old  Testament  is  full  of 
realities,  and  has,  doubtless,  an  historical  value,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  represented  Him  who  was  to  come. 
Joseph  and  Moses  were  but  the  precursors  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
signs  of  Him  who  was  one  day  to  accomplish  the  law,  and  in  whom 
every  type  was  to  find  its  reality.  The  New  Testament,  in  its  turn, 
only  addresses  us  in  parables ;  and  Christ  himself,  using  the  familiar  lan¬ 
guage  of  rustic  life,  that  kind  of  life  which  is  most  natural  and  grateful 
to  humanity,  said  one  day,  “  I  am  the  vine,”  and  on  another  occasion, 
“  I  am  the  good  shepherd.”  It  was  the  same  in  the  whole  ulterior 
development  of  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul  interpreted  Scripture 
by  means  of  allusions  and  allegories ;  the  two  mountains  represented, 
according  to  him,  the  two  covenants,  and  the  lied  Sea,  which  the 
Hebrews  had  crossed,  became  in  his  eyes  the  symbol  of  baptism. 
Again,  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  especially  symbolic  book,  each  figure 
was  produced  with  a  mysterious  meaning  attached  to  it ;  and  when  St. 
John  represented  the  new  Jerusalem  as  resplendent  with  gold  and 
jewels,  with  its  wall  of  precious  stones  and  its  gates  of  pearl,  it  was 
not  mere  material  splendour,  nor  a  flattery  of  the  senses  which  he  offered 
to  the  men  who  were  daily  dying,  braving  martyrdom  and  renouncing 
every  treasure,  as  the  supreme  end  of  their  efforts  ;  for  in  the  language 
of  the  East  every  precious  stone  had  a  symbolical  value,  which  was 
admitted  according  to  rule  into  all  the  ancient  schools,  and  represented 
in  a  mystic  manner  certain  vague  virtues  of  the  soul  and  certain  forces 
of  the  human  understanding  or  of  divine  grace. 

From  this  short  but  comprehensive  notice  of  these  two 
charming  volumes,  our  readers  will  see  how  rich  and  essen¬ 
tial  is  tlie  field  this  lamented  author  has  selected,  and  which 
yields  to  him  so  abundant  and  delightful  a  harvest  of  remi¬ 
niscence.  The  fifth  century  was,  in  fact,  the  breathing- time 
of  the  Church  ;  she  had  reached  a  jieriod  when,  if  persecu¬ 
tion  did  not  cease  (when  has  it  ceased  ?)  it  became  less  virulent, 
less  an  organized  imperial  hostility,  determined  to  crush  the 
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Church  ;  she  had  not  as  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  be- 
come  luxurious  ;  her  sad  life  of  division,  indeed,  had  com¬ 
menced,  but  she  was  looking  about  with  more  intelligent  eyes 
over  the  world  given  to  her  to  conquer  for  Christ,  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  were  unfolding  her  doctrines,  and,  perhaps, 
too  zealously  shaping  them  into  the  rigid  bands  of  dogma  and 
creed.  Poetry  and  art  were  beginning  to  lisp,  or  breathe  out  in 
symbolism  her  glorious  faiths  and  consolations ;  and  while  a  more 
agitated  world  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  the  strongest  things 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  snapped,  “  the  hammer  of  the 
“whole  earth  was  cut  asunder  and  broken;^’  a  strange  destruc¬ 
tion  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  institutions  which  seemed  im¬ 
pregnable;  new,  wild  people  were  emerging  into  a  rugged  gran¬ 
deur  of  importance  and  power  ;  at  this  moment,  the  fair  young 
Church  looked  forth,  then,  if  ever  deserving  the  designation  of 
prophecy,  “  Bright  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as 
“an  army  with  banners.”  As  Julian  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
in  his  paroxysm  of  despair.  The  Galilean  had  conquered,  after 
all.  A  story  runs  that  one,  in  those  days,  probably  impressed, 
as  we  have  said  many  were  impressed,  and  panic-stricken  by  the 
fall  of  Rome,  said  to  a  Christian,  “What  is  your  Master  doing 
“  now?”  and  the  Christian  replied,  in  some  such  a  strong  instinc¬ 
tive  faith  as  that  which  in  St.  Augustine  inspired  the  City  of  God^ 
“  What  is  He  doing?  He  is  making  a  coffin !  ”  And,  indeed,  it 
seemed  so :  the  old  civilization  was  perishing,  but  as  long  as  unre¬ 
generate  and  unenlightened  human  nature  exists,  its  sensuality, 
brutality,  and  hardness  will  find  apologists ;  they  are  only  like  the 
corpse-lights  which  are  said  to  nover  among  churchyards  and 
over  graves.  The  grave  of  Paganism  was  dug;  as  a  living  thing 
it  existed  no  longer,  it  was  hurried  into  an  ignominious  tomb;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  the  latter  times  to  find,  in  the  stately  periods 
of  Gibbon,  or  the  jeremiads  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  mourners  and 
weepers  for  the  funeral  ;  to  mark  the  distinctions  between  what 
old  society  was,  and  what  the  Church  sought  to  create  in  the  new 
society,  to  paint  the  picture  of  animal  cruelty  and  mental  despaii 
in  the  one,  the  rising  gleams  of  the  life  of  usefulness  and  spiritual 
hope  in  the  other,  to  show  how,  after  imperial  edicts  had  failed  to 
crush,  how,  after  “  the  heathen  had  raged,  and  the  rulers  had 
“  taken  counsel  together,”  “  the  kings  of  the  earth,”  with  a  surer 
and  more  dangerous  opiate,  “  brought  tribute,”  and  adored,  or 
seemed  to  adore,  before  the  shrines  of  the  rising  faiths,  could  only 
spread  out  an  attractive  and  many-coloured  canvas  to  the  eye; 
those  seem  to  be  in  a  more  especial  sense  the  ages  of  faith,  faith, 
armed  with  complete  panoply,  conquered  and  took  possession  of  the 
world.  A  new  state  of  tilings  was  brought  about,  it  penetrated 
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every  order  of  society,  it  lent  a  new  rapture  to  eloouence  and 
poetry ;  scholarship  liumbled  itself  before  it ;  it  shone  illustriously 
in  a  myriad  martyrdoms,  intense  in  their  cruelty,  it  inspired  the 
hearts  of  the  humblest  with  fervent  hope,  from  the  huts  of  poverty 
it  ascended  to  make  its  home  in  palaces,  it  enfolded  the  cities  of 
the  earth  by  its  influence,  it  flea  to  the  wilderness  to  transform 
it  into  a  spiritual  garden  ;  presently  its  watchwords  became  battle- 
cries,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  imfortunately  were  suspended 
on  the  very  disputes  and  divisions  of  the  Church.  For  the  first 
time,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  faith  seemed  to  take 
universal  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men,  not,  as  once,  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  Hebrew  hills,  lakes,  and  deserts,  but  everywhere  wherc- 
ever  the  Roman  eagles  flew,  or  the  Lictor  had  passed,  the  Labarum 
outstripped  them,  and  men  felt  that  it  bore  a  message  of  un-' 
expected  goodwill ;  there  was  something  in  Paganism  itself, 
which  made  it  not  improbable  or  impossible  that  invisible  powers 
should  interest  themselves  for  men.  So  the  cathedral  rose  over 
the  temple,  the  home  rose  beneath  the  shades  of  the  amphitheatre, 
or  by  the  sides  of  magnificent  portico  or  bath.  These  circum¬ 
stances  stand  out  in  their  most  distinct  conspicuousness  as  we 
move  through  the  years  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  work  of  M.  Ozanam,  without  feeling  how  pro¬ 
found  an  occasion  he  gives  for  deeply  pondering  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  triumph  of  the  early  Church,  and  inquiring  what 
we  have  gained,  or  what  we  have  lost  of  spiritual  insight,  in 
comparing  those  early  times  with  our  own. 
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IV. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LITERATURE  FOR  THE 

POOR. 

rpHE  intellectual  condition  of  one  section  of  a  community 
A  ought  never  to  remain  a  matter  of  indilFerence  to  another. 
Yet  our  subject  is  one  but  seldom  offered  for  a  reader’s  con¬ 
sideration,  although  deserving  of  much  thoughtful  attention, 
and  presenting,  in  its  various  aspects,  phases  both  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  interest ;  and  when  we  further  consider  the  large 
amount  of  political  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  land,  the  subject  rises  into  one  of  vast  importance. 
Political  power  in  undisciplined  hands  may  become  a  terrible 
instrument  in  promoting  social  disunion  and  unrest ;  a  formid¬ 
able  weapon  in  stimulating  the  war  between  class  and  class,  and 
in  destroying  the  sympathy  which  should  ever  exist  between 
rich  and  ix)or.  Natures  which  have  never  known  the  invalu¬ 
able  blessing  of  self-restraint,  whose  only  guides  and  teachers 
have  been  the  wants  suggested  by  uncontrolled  passions,  who 
have  ever  acted  from  impulse,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  from  either 
reason  or  conviction ;  w^ho  are  not  sufficiently  far-sighted,  or 
keen-sighted  to  see  beyond  what  imparts  to  them  a  momentary 
gratitication  and  enjoyment,  are  never  likely  to  use  the  power 
intrusted  to  them  for  their  own  ultimate  benefit,  or  the  good  of 
countless  others  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  so  use  it  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  unmitigated  evil,  and 
acts  as  a  check  and  drawback,  rather  than  as  an  aid  and  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their  country.  Yet  it 
seems  an  act  of  injustice  to  exclude  from  political  power  those 
who  form  by  far  the  greatest  majority  of  the  community;  still, 
w'c  would  ask,  \vhere  is  the  justice,  both  to  themselves  and  others, 
in  intrusting  them  with  power  without  first  imparting  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  its  use  ?  It  is  like  playing  wdth  gunpowder 
before  the  fire,  without  possessing  any  idea  of  its  dangerous 
properties.  However,  we  choose  rather  to  give  them  the  power 
unpreceded  by  the  knowledge  requisite  for  its  rightful  admin¬ 
istration,  and  make  that  an  after  consideration  which  ought  to 
have  been  a  primary  thought.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention 
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to  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  our  subject,  but  rather  to  cast  a 
thoughtful  glance  over  the  intellectual  condition  and  pleasures 
of  the  poor,  and  to  examine,  with  a  critical  eye,  the  mental  food 
offered  for  their  consumption. 

The  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  poor  man  have 
ever  been  a  potent  check  to  his  mental  and  moral  improvement, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  faculties  with  which  man 
is  endowed ;  a  life  of  incessant  toil  to  procure  the  bare  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  animal  nature — food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the 
— is  not  calculated  to  foster,  to  any  great  extent,  a  mind 
capable  of  discerning  and  appreciating  the  beauties  and  elegan¬ 
cies  of  either  literature  or  art ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more 
likely  to  accomplish,  what  it  has  done  for  ages,  the  degradation 
and  debasement  of  those  powers  which  raise  man  above  the  brute, 
and  make  him  an  accountable  being.  Still  this  has  ever  been 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  from  the  days,  when  as  serfs  and  bondsmen, 
they  crouched  beneath  their  feudal  lord,  who  viewed  them  as  so 
many  cattle,  living  only  to  do  his  pleasure,  and  at  any  moment 
were  called  to  fight  in  his  quarrels,  concerning  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  cared  as  little ;  or  had  to  suffer  by  the  predatory 
excursions  of  neighbouring  lords,  who,  to  avenge  some  insult, 
real  or  fancied,  made  ruthless  havoc  among  the  dependencies  of 
his  fellow-baron ;  down  to  the  present  time,  when  they  feel,  in 
its  full  force  and  meaning,  by  want  and  hunger,  great  public 
calamities,  depression  and  stagnation  in  trade,  dearness  or 
scarcity  of  food.  The  poor  man's  lot  is  not,  by  any  means,  an 
enviable  one  ;  with  the  majority,  their  outlook  in  the  morning  of 
life  is  anything  but  pleasant,  indeed,  dreary  enough.  Scarcely 
have  they  been  made  to  understand  what  school  means,  ere  they 
are  brought  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  labour  ;  for,  oven 
when  children,  they  must  work  that  their  weekly  eightcenpence 
or  two  shillings  may  be  added  to  increase  the  family  income. 
Thus,  ill  childhood,  habituated  to  toil,  they  have  to  keep  har¬ 
nessed  to  it  all  their  lives,  till  the  day  arrives  when  the  hands 
refuse  to  perform  their  accustomed  task  ;  and  all  this  without 
any  very  clear  perception  or  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labour : 
feeling  to  the  full  the  evils  of  toil,  without  any  of  its  redeeming 
alleviations,  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  young 
man  to  plunge  into  some  fierce  excitement  to  counteract  its 
influence,  and  what  pleasures  so  easy  to  resort  to  as  those  obtain¬ 
able  at  the  heer-shopy  free-and-easy y  ojid  gin-palace,  or  other  jdaccs 
more  questionable  still?  And  even  when  married,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  new  life  is  somewhat  paled,  these  are  the  still  nightly 
haunts,  for  with  the  poor,  economy  renders  it  a  matter  of  necessit  y 
to  be  satisfied  with  very  limited  house-room,  and,  in  most  cases', 
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one,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  rooms,  have  to  contain  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  after  work-hours,  the  poor  man  does  not  find  in  his 
home  sufficient  enjoyment  to  compensate  for  the  pleasurable 
feelings  derived  from  animal  excitement.  This  is  no  overdrawn 
picture ;  we  ourselves  have  had  many  years^  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
working  population  of  the  metropolis,  and  could  draw,  in  darker 
colours  still,  their  undesirable  condition,  but  we  have  only  said 
so  much  concerning  it  as  we  have,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasures  they  do  appre¬ 
ciate,  however  brutal  they  may  be,  until  they  can  be  supplanted 
by  others,  superior  and  more  refined,  and  are  taught  to  under¬ 
stand  their  beauties  and  enjoyments  ;  and — apart  from  the  re¬ 
straint  and  holy  pleasure  derived  by  religion  becoming  a  power 
and  reality  in  the  heart  and  soul — we  know  of  nothing  so  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  a  really  healthful  effect  upon  their  mental 
and  moral  natures,  and  to  wean  them  from  pleasures  so  deadly 
in  their  action  to  both,  as  to  teach  them  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
literature.  If  this  could  be  done,  there  would  be  less  frequent¬ 
ing  of  the  public-house,  and  more  care  and  consideration  for 
home  and  household  comforts  ;  a  more  manly  dignity  would  be 
infused  into  their  characters,  and  the  resources  of  a  cultivated 
intellect  would  enable  them  to  bear,  with  more  fortitude,  those 
harassing  and  depressing  circumstances  which  are  so  liable  to 
fall  to  the  portion  of  the  poor. 

And  why  cannot  this  be  done  ?  There  have  never  been 
wanting  instances  to  prove  that  neither  genius  nor  talent  are  the 
inevitable  adjuncts  to  riches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  become 
dwellers  in  the  poor  man’s  home,  and  abiding  visitants  to  the 
poor  man’s  child.  Now  and  again,  here  and  there,  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Britain  there  have  started  out  from  the  ranks  of 
the  poor,  men  who  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  their  class,  and 
whose  names  literature  and  science  will  not  readily  let  die,  but 
will  enshrine  them  in  their  annals,  and  liold  them  up  for  the 
example  and  admiration  of  future  generations ;  men  who,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances  which  surrounded  them, 
patiently  and  diligently  acquired  knowledge  and  learning,  men 
who — 

While  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

From  the  weaver’s  cottage  our  greatest  modern  traveller 
came  ;  from  the  shoemaker’s  stool,  the  missionary,  the  meta¬ 
physician,  and  the  poet ;  from  the  stonemason’s  quarry,  one  of 
our  most  pleasing  geologists ;  while  the  young  bookbinder’s 
apprentice  could  steadily  emerge  from  his  trade  to  become,  in 
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time,  our  greatest  natural  philosopher ;  the  field,  the  mine,  and 
the  workshop  have,  one  and  all,  contributed  men  who  have  en¬ 
riched  our  literature  and  science,  and  added  additional  glory  to 
their  records.  While  this  has  been  the  case  in  many  striking 
instances,  numbers  more  have,  by  steady  and  manly  toil,  so  far 
cultivated  themselves,  as  to  be  enabled  to  fill  with  credit  the 
post  of  schoolmaster,  and  to  discharge  with  ability  and  Sclat 
the  onerous  duties,  not  only  of  Dissenting  ministers,  but  also  of 
the  Establishment,  adorning,  in  some  instances,  the  Professor’s 
Chair  of  our  great  national  universities  ;  in  others,  even  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  Bishop’s  Bench.  And  if  thus  much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  80  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  why  may  not  all  become 
lovers  of  literature  ?  Why  should  not  the  worker  in  the  field, 
surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  nature — the  glory  and  the 
pomp  of  sky  and  cloud,  and  the  freshness  of  meadow,  grove,  and 
stream — be  blessed  by  a  less  stolid  mind  than  the  generality 
possess  ?  Why  should  not  the  sharp,  acute  man  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  find  more  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  the  subtleties  of 
books,  than  in  the  jovial  glass  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be ;  but  while  they  possess  such  literature,  written 
for  their  sole  behoof  and  amusement,  there  is  not  much  proba¬ 
bility  of  this  ;  really  good  books  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  A  poor  man  has  to  consider  how  every  shilling  can  be 
laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  to  be  able  to  expend  many  in 
purchasing  the  works  of  our  best  and  greatest  thinkers,  and  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  penny  literature  to  satisfy  what  cravings  he 
may  have  arising  from  a  taste  for  reading.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  notice  how  many  of  our  best  weekly  reviews,  and 
others,  condescendingly  patronize  works  because,  forsooth,  they 
will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  poor  man’s  library,  while 
the  probability  is  that  he  never  hears  of  the  book,  much  less 
sees  it,  the  price  being  beyond  his  means,  and  there  being  no 
library  within  his  compass  from  whence  he  could  obtain  it. 
That  numbers  would  be  able  to  appreciate  good  literature  there 
can  be  no  question.  We  ourselves  have  seen  groups  of  work¬ 
men,  during  the  interval  allotted  for  dinner,  assembling  round 
one  of  their  number,  while  he  read  Arthur  Helps’s  eloquent 
description  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  for  many  succeeding 
days  eagerly  listening  to  various  parts  of  the  Conquest  of  Spanish 
America.  Many  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  an  inte¬ 
resting  anecdote  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  an  address 
at  Windsor,  on  the  subject  of  libraries  for  working  men,  in 


I  recollect  an  anecdote  told  me  by  a  late  highly-respected  inhabitant 
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of  Windior  as  a  fact  which  he  could  personally  testify,  haring  occurred 
in  a  Tillage  where  he  resided  several  years,  and  where  he  actuallv  wii^ 
at  the  time  it  look  place.  The  blacksmith  of  the  village  had  got  hold 
of  Richardson’s  novel  of  **  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,”  and  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  seated  on  his  anvil,  t^d 
never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  It  is  a  preitr 
long' winded  book — but  their  patience  was  fully  a  match  for  the  author'i 
pnd^ity,  and  they  fairly  listened  to  it  all.  At  length,  when  thehapp? 
turn  of  "fortune  arrived,  which  brings  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and 
sets  them  living  long  and  happily  according  to  the  most  approved  rules 
— the  congregation  were  so  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and 
procuring  the  church  keys,  actually  set  tlie  church  bells  ringing.  Vow 
let  anyone  say  whether  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done 
in  this  simple  case.  Not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  hours  agreeabh 
and  innocently  spent — not  to  speak  of  the  good-fellowship  and  hiinuoiiT 
promoted — here  was  a  whole  rustic  population  fiurly  won  over  to  lh*c 
side  of  good — charmed — and  night  after  night  spell-bound  within  that 
magic  circle  which  genius  can  trace  so  eflfectually,  and  compel  to  Ih)w 
before  that  image  of  virtue  and  purity  which  v  though  at  a  great  ex- 
j>6nse  of  words)  no  one  knew  better  how  to  body  fortli  with  u  thousand 
life-like  touches  than  the  author  of  that  work. 

From  the  same  admirable  and  most  eloquent  address  we  may 
quote  another  paragraph,  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  this  paper.  Sir  Jol^  says,  referring  to  the  higher  order  of 
works  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  philosophy  : — 

Those  who  have  once  experienced  the  enjoyment  of  such  works  will 
not  easily  learn  to  abstain  from  reading,  and  will  not  willingly  descend 
to  an  inferior  grade  of  intellectual  privilege — they  have  become  pn- 
pared  for  reading  of  a  higher  order — and  may  be  oxpeolcd  to  relish  the 
finest  strains  of  poetry,  and  to  draw  witli  advautago  from  the  purest 
wells  of  history  and  philosophy.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  ridiculous  or 
overstrained  to  associate  the  idea  of  poetry,  history,  or  philosophy  with 
the  homely  garb  and  penurious  fiu*e  of  the  peasant.  How  many  a 
rough  hind,  on  Highland  hills,  is  as  familiar  with  the  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
or  the  works  of  his  great  national  historians,  as  with  his  own  sheep- 
hook.  Under  what  circumstances  of  penury  and  privation  is  not  a 
high  degree  of  literary  cultivation  maintained  in  Iceland  itself — 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 

AVhero  savage  forms  o’er  icc-built  mountains  roam  ; 

The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native’s  dull  abode. 

And  what  is  there  in  the  character  or  circumstances  of  an  Englishman 
that  should  place  him,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  for  ever,  on  a 
lower  level  of  intellectual  culture  than  his  brother  Highlander,  or  thf 
natives  of  the  most  inhospitable  country  inhabited  by  man  ? 
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Conttvsfs, — liuth  WUh,  vSv.  Itv^ 

The  writer  of  this  jx^jn'r  ri'inoiulvrs  bt'insj  told  by  i\  friend 
how,  upon  the  tlrst  publication  of  Chambers's  Journa)^  an  intel¬ 
ligent  Scotchman  mentioned  to  him  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  rode  over  the  inoi>rs.  a  distance  of  many  miles,  to  hear  the 
weekly  number  of  the  journal  read  through  in  a  carpenter’s 
shop,  in  an  out-of-tho  way  Scotch  village.  And  while  the  in¬ 
tellectual  De  Quincey  can  speak  of  being  moved  **  by  the  grand 
‘'lamentations  of  or  the  great  harmonies  of 

“the  Satanic  speeches  in  Paradise  Kegahmi,'^  a  poor  mill-girl, 
far  below  him  in  social  and  intellectual  status,  can  claim  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  and  say,  “  AVhen  1  rt'ad  Milton’s  matchless 
“  poem,  my  whole  soul  res^HnuUnl  to  its  unearthly  music.  1 
•*  wiis  enraptured,  and  wuld  scan'ely  slet'p  at  night  for  the 
“  echws  of  its  wondrous  mehxly.  Thenceforwanl  I  liveil  in  a 
“  world  of  mv  own,  illumiiUHl  bv  a  ‘  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
“  ‘  or  shore.*  Lite  was  never  to  Ih'  joyless  agiiin — 


For  I  on  honey  dew  hnd  fed, 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.* 

And  this  kind  of  pleasure  might  Ih>  pi^ssessed  by  numbers  more, 
were  such  works  early  placed  within  their  reach,  and  the  whole 
class  raised  to  a  higher  mental  and  moral  life  ;  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  w^hen  the  majority  have  to  remain  satisfied 
with  such  literature  as  they  now  possess. 

In  examining  this  literature  wo  commence  with  those  works 
which  claim  ^!r.  O.  AV.  M.  Reynolds  as  their  author,  a  writer 
evidently  posvsessing  some  power  and  some  literary  skill,  but 
who.  for  many  years,  has  deliln'rately  chosen  to  exercise  them  in 
pnxlucing  works  calculateil  to  foster  anything  rather  than  purity 
of  morals,  and  purity  of  imagination.  Prolix  anil  voluminous 
as  his  works  are,  they’  have  gained  ati  extensive  sale  among  tlu' 
]xwer  classes.  Issued  as  they  have  bt'cn.  and  are  still,  in 
ix'iiny  w’eekly  numbers,  they  have  come  w  ithin  the  reach  of  the 
piwrest,  and  have  been  read  w’ith  avidity’  by  countless  numbers, 
and  have  met  with  such  wide  reception  as  to  warrant  their 
Wing  reprinttxl  again  and  again  ;  but  success  is  no  guarantee  for 
the  worth  of  a  book  ;  and  this  is  eminently  true  of  Mr.  Key’nolds’.s 
works,  for  his  3fi/sfrrirs  of  London  and  the  Mysteries  of  the  Court 
of  London  (running  each  through  several  series,  and  each  series 
containing  one  hundred  and  four  ]>enny  numbi'rs)  are  more 


•  See  the  introduction  to  n  pleasant  little  volume  of  poems  by  a  mil’- 
girl,  called  Lays  of  Lotrty  Ai».  Hy  Huth  Willi.  Simpkin,  Marslmll,  ^ 
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worthy  of  the  waste-basket  or  the  fire  than  of  being  perused ; 
for  we  imagine  that  any  reader  whose  moral  sensibilities  have 
not  been  deadened  to  an  alarming  degree,  will  shrink  from  them 
as  from  some  deadly  and  subtle  poison — an  insidious  and  un¬ 
healthy  taint  they  must  have  communicated  to  many  natures. 
The  works  are  replete  with  grandiloquent  language,  and  finely, 
elaborated  sentences.  In  short,  they  may  be  stigmatized  as  fine 
writing,  the  opposite  to  good.  Poison  will  produce  the 
same  effect  whether  drunk  from  a  silver  or  a  glass  cup,  so 
impurity  can  be  as  surely  imparted  by  an  elaborately  con¬ 
structed  sentence  as  by  a  coarse  and  illiterate  one.  We  must 
confess  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  those  two  phases  of  life 
with  which  Mr.  Reynolds  appears  to  be  so  familiar — the  very 
highest  and  the  very  lowest ;  he  depicts  and  portrays  none  but 
the  two  extremes  of  society,  and  like  a  navigator  who  visits  the 
northern  and  southern  poles  of  our  earth,  and  finds  that  each 
are  the  regions  of  eternal  frost  and  cold ;  so  ^Ir.  Reynolds,  in 
his  excursions  to  St.  James’s  and  St.  Giles’s,  finds  that  crime 
and  vice  alike  pervade  the  abodes  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  rich 
and  poor,  and  would  seem  to  draw  but  the  one  lesson,  that  crime 
and  vice  are  only  hideous  because  of  poverty  ;  that  the  duke  or 
the  carl,  the  duchess  or  the  countess,  are  as  vicious  and  criminal 
as  the  most  hardened  felon  or  galley-slave,  however — being  gilded 
over  by  rank  and  wealth — pleasantly  they  may  appear  to  the  eye; 
but  tear  away  their  costly  surroundings,  you  have  revealed 
natures  as  filthy  and  revolting  as  that  of  the  lowest  criminal 
slinking  in  and  out  of  a  Drury-lane  court.  As  we  hinted 
above,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  two  classes  of  society  whose 
sayings  and  doings  this  author  so  loves  to  narrate,  w^e  can  only 
doubt  the  truthfulness  and  the  accuracy  of  his  many  state¬ 
ments  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  very  strongly  indeed, 
whether  Jack  the  cannibal  Jim,  the  cracksman  or  Bill,  the 
murderer,  were  ever  on  such  intimate  terms  with  lord  and  lady 
ac  Mr.  Reynolds  informs  us  they  were  ;  and  again,  we  strongly 
doubt  whether  highborn  ladies  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  are 
so  eager  to  risk  rank,  w’ealth,  position,  name,  and  reputation  for 
the  gratification  of  a  mere  momentary  passion,  or  whether  they 
commit  so  many  murders  with  impunity  as  we  are  told  some 
of  them  do.  Looking  at  w’orks,  teaching  such  doctrines  as 
these,  from  their  most  harmless  point  of  view,  we  cannot  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  production  is  bad  policy.  Is 
the  happiness  of  the  poor  likely  to  be  promoted  by  teaching 
them  to  hate  and  despise  the  rich  ?  Is  progress  to  be  the 
result  of  inculcating  war  between  class  and  class  P  We  think 
not.  Were  we  in  any  way  given  to  irony  and  sarcasm,  we 
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should  ask  Mr.  Reynolds  whether  he  has  utterly  forgotten  that 
part  of  the  Catechism  he  probably  learnt  when  a  boy,  where  the 
poor  are  enjoined  to  respect  their  superiors  whom  God  has  placed 
over  them,  and  to  do  their  duty  in  that  station  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  them  ?  He  must  have  lost  all  recollection  of 
this,  or  if  it  intrudes  on  his  memory,  he  must  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  pleasant  piece  of  satire,  and  not  as  an  injunction  to 
be  religiously  observed,  otherwise  he  would  surely  not  give  to 
the  people  any  more  My^tenes  of  London  y  <^c.  But  they  contain 
a  much  more  distasteful  element  than  this:  this  author  appears 
to  linger  lovingly  over  scenes,  the  reading  of  which,  even  in 
solitude,  cannot  but  bring  the  blush  to  the  cheek.  It  is  very 
well  to  say  that  ‘^to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,*'  but  we  should 
be  rather  doubtful  of  the  genuineness  of  that  purity  which 
could  read  many  portions  of  our  author’s  works  without  a  suffu¬ 
sion  of  the  blood  to  the  cheek.  We  are  reminded  of  a  piquant 
passage  in  the  Characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury : — Should 
“  one  who  had  the  countenance  of  a  gentleman  ask  me,  ‘  Why 
‘  I  would  avoid  being  nasty  when  nobody  was  present  ?  ’  in 
**  the  first  place  I  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  was 
**  a  very  nasty  gentleman  who  could  ask  this  question,  and  that 
**  it  would  be  a  hard  matter -for  me  to  make  him  ever  conceive 
**  what  true  cleanliness  was  ;  however,  I  might,  notwithstanding 
**  this,  be  contented  to  give  him  a  slight  answer,  and  say  it  was 
“  because  I  had  a  nose ;  should  he  trouble  me  further,  and  ask, 
“  again,  '  What,  if  I  had  a  cold  ?  ’  or  ‘  What,  if  naturally,  I  had 
“  *  no  such  nice  smell  ?  ’  I  might  answer,  perhaps,  that  I  cared 
''  as  little  to  see  myself  nasty y  as  that  others  should  see  me  in 
**  that  condition.  ‘  But  what,  if  it  were  in  the  dark  ?  ’  Whv, 
even  then,  though  T  had  neither  nose  nor  eyes,  my  sense  of 
the  matter  would  still  be  the  same,  mv  nature  would  rise  at 
**  the  thought  of  what  was  sordid,  or  if  it  did  not,  I  should  have 
a  wretched  nature  indeed,  and  hate  myself  for  a  beast ;  honour 
‘‘  myself  I  never  could,  whilst  I  had  no  better  sense  of  what,  in 
reality,  I  owed  m3'Self,  and  what  became  of  me  as  a  human 
"creature.”  Mr.  Reynolds  seems  a  very  good  type  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  nasty  gentleman.  But  we  dare  not  linger  longer 
over  these  foetid  and  deadly  exhalations  of  a  corrupt  imagina¬ 
tion,- still  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  them,  that  our  readers 
may  form  a  tolerable  conception  with  what  works  the  poor  are 
blessed.  It  has  been  no  unusual  sight  to  us,  to  see  the  j’^oung 
man  and  j^oung  woman  eagerly  reading  their  contents  in  tlie 
public  streets,  while  hastening  to  their  morning’s  work. 

A  step,  and  but  a  step,  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  we  arrive  at 
another  phase  of  the  literature  for  the  poor,  and  which  phase 
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has  been  aptly  designated  the  “Literature  of  the  Gallows,”  and 
is  very  popular  with  the  young  at  the  age  when  impressions 
are  most  readily  received  ;  the  effects  of  which  have  been,  in 
many  cases,  to  cause  young  emulators  of  the  fame  of  Jack 
Sheppard,  or  Claude  Duval,  to  figure  largely  in  the  police 
reports,  and  spend  many  weary  days  in  the  confinement  of  a 
prison,  the  natural  result  of  divesting  crime  of  its  sinfulness, 
and  viewing  it  as  bravery*  or  spicy  romance.  We  might 
occupy  pages  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  startling  titles 
given  to  the  various  works,  comprising  this  “  gallows  literature,” 
such  as  Charley  Wag  ;  or,  the  New  Jack  Sheppard,  Dark  Rollo,  or 
the  Myderioua  Woman  of  the  Deep,  &c.,  &c.,  Sic*  But  we  imagine 
ive  shall  convey  to  our  readers  a  truer  conception  of  these  won¬ 
derful  productions,  by  giving  a  resume  of  one  of  the  most  favourite 
of  the  class,  and  one  which  has  run  through  numberless  editions, 
viz..  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  Rann,  or  Sixteen  String  Jack. 
Wo  are  first  introduced  to  the  hero  of  the  volume,  one  winter’s 
morning,  hawking  vegetables  and  wild  rabbits  about  the  quiet 
streets  of  a  small  country  town,  and  pleasing  his  customers  more 
by  his  tongue  than  his  wares,  and  more  by  his  looks  than  either; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  is  prodigiouslyjhandsome.  After 
disposing  of  his  goods,  while  proceeding  homewards,  he  is 
joined  by  the  reprobate  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  together 
they  mount  the  wall  overlooking  the  domains  of  the  country 
Squire,  from  which  elevation  they  witness  a  party  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  skating ;  but  by  their  insolence  they  so  exasperate 
the  Squire,  that  in  his  passion  he  rushes  blindly  on  to  that  part 
of  the  ice  which  was  too  unsound  to  bear  his  weight,  and  in  he 
gtK'8 ;  whereat  our  hero  plunges  in  after  him,  and  when  he 
einergi's  with  the  Squire,  they  are  both  carried  off  to  bed. 
While  Jack  is  supposed  to  be  sleeping,  several  ladies  of  quality 
glide  to  his  bedside,  and  immediately  fall  in  love  wdth  him,— 
murmur  tender  words  of  endearment  over  him,  and  shower  soft 
balmy*^  kisses  on  him  !  For  his  courage  in  rescuing  him  from 
death,  the  Squire  offers  Jack  a  purse  of  money,  which,  however, 
our  hero  most  magnanimously  refuses,  and  wdth  a  gesture  of 
lofty  disdain,  dashes  the  purse  at  the  Squire’s  feet,  and  spouting 
heroics  strides  from  the  apartment.  After  this  the  Squire  dots 
all  he  possibly'  can  to  blacken  and  injure  Jack’s  character,  and 
drive  him  to  commit  some  action  that  shall  place  him  in  his 
power ;  but  from  these  amiable  intentions  our  hero  escapes,  by 
going  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  Arriving  in  the  metro* 


*  These  arc  the  real  titles  of  periodicals  at  present  in  the  course  of 
publication. 
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polls  he  instantly  quarrels  with  a  greasy  butcher,  and  although 
no  pugilist,  he  is  able  to  give  his  opponent — a  scientific  fighter 

_ ^  thorough  thrashing,  which  so  excites  the  admiration  of  an 

curl,  who  had  witness^  the  combat  from  his  carriage,  that  ho 
immediately  engages  Jack  in  his  service,  a  proceeding  which 
imparts  much  satisfaction  to  the  EarFs  wife,  who  had  seen  Jack 
at  the  Squire's.  Jack  speedily  worked  his  way  into  his  mis¬ 
tresses  good  graces,  and  kindled  the  unbounded  love  of  her 
ladyship's  maid,  who  shows  her  devotion  by  placing  him  in 
imminent  peril  of  receiving  a  pistol-shot  from  the  infuriated 
Earl,  whose  honour  he  had  somewhat  slightly  treated;  but  the 
shot  missed  Jack  and  wounded  his  mistress,  on  which  our  hero 
escapes  from  the  house,  and  lost  in  profound  thought,  paces  up 
and  down  the  neighbouring  fields.  From  this  meditation,,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  abruptly  aroused  by  a  voice  exclaiming,  “  stand  and 
“  deliver,"  and  a  man  demands  the  contents  of  his  pockets, 
w'hich  demand  is  answered  by  our  hero  knocking  out  three  of 
the  man's  front  teeth,  which  far  from  provoking  his  anger, 
kindles  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  admiration  at  Jack's  prowess, 
and  he  directly  ^informs  him  in  confidence — as  though  there 
could  be  the  least  doubt  concerning  it — that  his  avocation  is 
that  of  a  robber,  and  offers  to  introduce  him  to  the  band  of 
which  ho  is  a  member.  On  his  introduction  he  states  his  quali¬ 
fications  to  be  those,  of  being  able  to  knock  any  man  down,  and 
to  see  through  a  brick  wall  as  far  as  any  one,  oif  hearing  which, 
he  is  hailed  with  uproarious  shouts  by  the  various  members  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  band,  and  he  is  unanimously  elected 
captain  on  the  spot.  Directly  after  his  elevation  to  the  dignity 
ot‘  captain,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  their  use. 
Jack,  from  some  hidden  source  of  inspiration,  becomes  perfect 
master  of  the  sword,  pistol,  and  other  instruments  used  by  the 
band  in  their  honourable  calling  of  burglars  and  highwaymen  ; 
and  from  another  hidden  spring  of  inspiration,  the  same  in 
degree,  although  different  in  kind,  he  becomes  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ancient  history  and  literature,  and  is  enabled  to 
make  his  classical  allusions  with  so  much  exactness  of  detail,  as 
to  astonish  a  thoughtful  reader,  more  especially  when  he  con¬ 
siders  that,  in  those  days,  the  schoolmaster  was  at  home,  and  that 
our  hero  could  neither  read  nor  w'rite.  From  this  period 
Jack  accomplishes  a  series  of  most  wonderful  exploits,  which 
might  aptly  figure  in  the  pages  of  Baron  Munchausen,  but 
which  are  recorded  by  the  biographer  of  our  hero  with  so  much 
zest,  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  recited  again  and 
again  to  children,  as  illustrations  of  the  bravery  and  courage 
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that  noble  natures  possess.  On  one  occasion  he  rescues  a  youu^ 
lady  from  the  embraces  of  his  former  master,  and  while  pur¬ 
sued,  he  places  the  lady  before  him  on  horseback,  and  takes  a 
flying  leap  over  a  high  tollgate,  much  to  the  astonishment  ol’ 
the  gatekeeper.  On  another  occasion,  while  mounted  on  his 
favourite  steed,  one  of  extraordinary  capacity  (all  highwaymen 
possess  wonderful  steeds),  he  is  hotly  pursued  by  a  number  of 
ptTsons  whom  he  had  robbed,  to  escape  from  whom  he  spring*;, 
horse  and  all,  through  one  window  of  the  parlour  of  a  tavern,— 
his  eyes  like  blazing  coals, — drinks  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  jum[»s 
out,  still  on  horseback,  through  another  window^,  and  geu 
clear  off.  On  a  third  occasion,  with  a  woman  in  his  arms,  he 
swims  with  his  knees  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two.  We  need 
recount  no  further  instances  of  our  hero’s  exploits  ;  the  above 
three  give  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  rest,  some,  however,  of 
which  are  more  wonderful  still.  But  although  Jack  is  so  mar¬ 
vellous  a  character,  he  is  not  appreciated  either  by  the  public, 
or  the  Government ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  so  unhandsome 
as  to  reward  him  for  his  prodigies  of  valour,  by  hanging  him  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-hve.  Still,  his  biographer  does  not 
view  the  last  scene  of  Jack’s  life  as  in  any  way  a  retribution, 
but  rather  as  a  kind  of  public  ovation,  and  he  goes  to  the 
gallows  accompanied  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  crowd.  Such  is  the  quality  of  the  works  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  of  the  poor.  From  such  pure  streams  have 
they  to  derive  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  moral 
truth  ;  from  such  teachers  do  they  receive  their  impressions  of 
crime,  and  constituted  authority ;  and  are  taught  to  view  the 
perpetration  of  the  one  as  something  noble,  and  the  warring 
gainst  the  other,  as  something  meritorious;  and  yet  Henry 
Kingsley  says,  ‘‘  God  help  them,  were  it  not  for  these  penny 
“  novels !  ” 

Another  characteristic  feature  in  the  literature  for  the  poor, 
is  the  penny  weekly  journals  and  miscellanies,  many  of  which 
obtain  a  wide  circulation  and  acquire  a  large  amount  of  popu¬ 
larity,  in  proportion  as  the  tales  they  contain  are  sensational  f*r 
otherwise,  and  we  must  certainly  admit  they  are  amazing 
literary  compositions.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  their  author 
is  to  spin  them  out  to  an  alarming  extent ;  if  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  it  usually  is,  one  of  the  chief  aims  is  obtained ; 
but  the  method  by  which  this  is  achieved,  is  rather  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  a  reader  who  studies  the  quality  of  what  he  reads,  and 
not  its  quantity.  Taking  Dumas  as  a  model,  they  endeavour 
To  imitate  his  terse,  epigrammatic,  and  progressive  style  of  dia¬ 
logue,  but  unfortunately  fail  in  producing  the  same  effect  as 
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that  lively  writer ;  for  although  Dumas  frequently  enters  into 
unnecessary  detail,  in  the  questions  and  answers  made  and  given 
by  his  characters,  yet  it  all  adds  somewhat  ,to  the  interest  of  the 
story.  Our  authors,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  tales  drag  by 
an  unnecessary  number  of  useless  queries, — sometimes  a  dozen, 
where  one  would  have  reasonably  sufficed,  and  the  reader  is 
repeatedly  refreshed  by  such  brisk  and  spirited  conversation  as, 
“  You  are  sure  you  saw  him  Yes."'  “  Certain  ‘‘  Yes.*’ 

“Positive?"  ‘‘Yes."  “You  are  not  mistaken?"  “No." 
“Then  I -may  believe  you?"  “Yes."  “Your  statement  of 
“having  seen  him  is  correct?"  “Yes."  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Each 
question  and  reply  having  a  whole  separate  line  devoted  to 
itself.  By  such  invigorating  interviews  strewn  ad  libitum  over 
the  successive  numbers  of  journal  or  miscellany,  the  tale  is  spun 
out  to  its  desired  length,  and  that  too,  we  imagine,  without 
much  expenditure  of  mental  energy,  taxing  neither  the  brain 
of  the  author  to  write,  or  the  reader  to  read.  The  principal 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  is  exercised  in  the  construction  of  plots, 
and  wonderfully  intricate  they  are  ;  abounding,  however,  with  no 
end  of  murders,  arsons,  robberies,  and  abductions,  while  a  com¬ 
plete  network  of  private  detective,  or  criminal  machinery,  en¬ 
compasses  not  only  England,  but  the  Continent  likewise  ;  and  at 
times  even  extending  to  America,  the  colonies,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  from  whence  information  and  persons  are  instantly 
obtained  as  the  demands  of  the  story  may  require ;  and  all 
under  the  control  and  superintendence  of  either  the  hero,  or 
the  villain  of  the  story,  who  moves  his  puppets,  and  exhibits  his 
power  with  the  unscrupulous  daring  of  an  omnipotent  despot, 
and  in  the  multitude  of  whose  resources  he  outvies  the  im¬ 
mortal  Count  of  Monte  Christo  himself,  and  stands  revealed 
a  perfect  incarnation  of  an  empire.  The  extensive  surface  over 
which  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  stories  are  enacted,  allows 
ample  space  for  the  introduction  of  innumerable  castles,  man¬ 
sions,  halls,  and  haunted  houses,  all  of  them  replete  with  most 
secret  and  wonderful  staircases,  rooms,  and  doors  in  solid  walls, 
while  the  foundations  afford  extensive  scope  for  subterranean 
passages,  leading  for  miles  underground,  whence  bodies  or 
persons  are  conveyed,  to  be  either  plunged  into  the  depth  of‘ 
the  sea,  or  hid  from  the  sight  of  man.  We  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors  of  these  wonderful  talcs 
make  frequent  excursions  into  those  domains,  which  are  alike 
the  property  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  viz.,  the  realms 
of  imagination,  the  common  territory  of  all,  from  whence  they 
transport  to  earth,  homes  and  estates  suitable  for  the  residendb 
of  their  favourite  heroes  and  heroines.  From  the  same  in- 
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exftaustible  regions  we  likewise  conceive  they  draw  their  many 
characters,  for  surely  no  such  beings  ever  trod  this  earth  with¬ 
out  having  first  resided  in  those  enchanting  lands,  where  they 
were  endow’ ed  w  ith  qualities  of  superhuman  excellence,  attri¬ 
butes  and  virtues  transcending  the  goodness  with  which 
liuiuanity  has  been  blessed,  and  also  the  evil  with  which  it 
has  been  cursed.  The  physical  power,  the  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  many  characters,  w’ould  be  alone  sufficient 
to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  think  that  man’s  highest 
prerogative  is  that  of  strength,  for  never  in  the  annals  of  the 
natural  history  of  bipeds,  were  recorded  such  w’onderful  feats 
of  strength  as  are  accredited  to  some  of  the  slim  heroes 
contained  in  the  novels  of  penny  journals.  Taking  a  man 
up  bodily  and  throw’ing  him  to  a  considerable  distance  is  a 
feat  so  frequently  accomplished  as  to  be  considered  a  matter  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  not  in  itself  calculated  to  excite  any 
surprise.  Stopping  two  runaw’ay  carriage-horses  by  one  muscular 
effort,  or  liishing  two  into  an  ungovernable  passion  of  w’ildiiess 
and  fury,  and  when  just  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  w’ith  one 
pull  at  the  reins,  rendering  them  as  docile  as  lambs  ;  these,  and 
a  hundrcKl  other  illustrations  of  animal  power,  are  plentifully 
strewn  over  the  pages,  to  be  view’ed  as  pleasant  little  episodes 
so  familiar  to  heroes  as  to  be  allow’ed  to  pass  by  without  com¬ 
ment.  But  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  heroes  of 
these  penny  novels,  consists  in  the  strength  of  passion  to  w’hich 
they  are  usually  subject,  apparently,  how  ever,  producing  no  very 
visible  ell’ect  to  outward  observation,  excepting  the  eyes  becom¬ 
ing  “balls  of  tire,*’  the  face  “deadly  w’hite,”  or  by  the  individuals 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  otherwise  they  remain  as  calm  as  statues, 
aud  speak  as  smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  though  surrounded 
and  penetrated  by  some  soothing  angelic  influence.  That  these 
extraordinary  gusts  of  passion  should  drive  their  unfortunate 
victims  to  drink,  gambling,  and  yet  deeper  dissipation,  is  not 
surprising ;  nor  yet  that  they  should  feel  themselves  exhausted 
and  old  at  the  age  of  twenty-flve.  The  only  surprise  consists  in 
their  being  able  to  live  so  many  years  before  they  discovered  the 
fact,  for  passion  and  rage  so  furious  as  to  require  foaming  at 
the  mouth  to  work  it  ofl’,  mustin  itself  be  so  shattering  to  the 
body  us  to  accomplish  the  w'ork  of  years  in  a  few  hours  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  principally  the  villains  of  the  story  w’ho  suffer  from 
such  dire  visitations,  and  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  feci 
they  had  lived  to  be  old,  although  at  an  early  age,  as  they  are 
usually  killed  off  at  the  end  of  the  story,  and  so  would  never 
otherwise  have  know’ii  what  old  age  meant.  Good,  and  its 
opposite,  evil,  is  invariably  embodied  in  the  two  classes  of  men 
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aud  women  who  figure  in  these  novels  ;  there  is  no  commingling 
of  good  and  evil  in  one  character,  those  two  principles  are  too 
distinct  ever  to  dwell  in  one  bosom  ;  the  two  being  antagonistic 
take  up  their  abode  in  separate  hearts,  and  the  everlasting  war 
is  carried  on  by  the  two  individuals  coming  in  contact,  the  one 
appears  to  have  no  redeeming  quality  or  gram  of  virtue  to  lighten 
for  a  moment  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  while  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  acquired  or  original  sin  to  stain  the  chaste 
purity  of  his  nature,  but  stands  revealed  to  the  reader  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  light.  The  amazing  instances  of  self-denial,  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  self-renunciation  made  by  some  of  the  characters — the 
heroines  especially — requires  a  tolerable  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  conceive ;  the  wife  of  a  baronet  stays  out  all  night 
without  giving  any  very  satisfactory  account  of  her  nocturnal 
sojourn,  the  husband  is  naturally  suspicious  of  the  truthfulness 
of  his  wife’s  statement,  and  she  immediately  renounces  all  her 
rights  as  wife,  and  is  willing  to  take  her  departure  from  her 
husband's  house  and  protection  on  the  instant  he  appears  to 
doubt  her  story,  and  exclaims  in  a  tone  of  intense  sadness, 
“  *  All  is  over !  I  am  only  grieved  that  it  should  be  so.  I 
“  ‘  should  have  been  so  proud  of  your  love  if  it  could  have  sur- 
“  *  vived  this  fiery  ordeal — so  proud  !  But  let  that  pass.  I 
“  ‘  would  not  remain  an  hour  beneath  this  roof  on  sufferance. 
“  ‘  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  from  this  house  to-day,  at  an  hour's 
‘‘  ‘  warning,  never  to  re-enter  it.  Give  me  one  hour  in  which 
“‘to  change  this  dress  for  something  fitter  for  my  fallen  sta- 
“  ‘  tioii,  and  I  will  go  forth  without  a  murmur.  I  will  leave 
“  ‘  you  without  one  word  of  reproach,  and  you  shall  never  hear 
“  ‘  my  name,  or  see  my  face  again.'  And  away  she  goes. 
In  a  similar  manner  maidens  renounce  their  lovers,  and  lovers 
their  betrothed,  fathers  their  sons,  and  sons  their  fathers,  and 
husbands  their  wives,  and  afterwards,  one  and  all,  retire  to 
their  chambers,  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  says  of  some  of  his 
heroes,  “  to  ponder  deeply  over  all  they  had  heard  and  seen." 
The  language  used  in  the  compilation  of  these  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  human  imagination  is  as  remarkable  a  feature 
as  any ;  a  dark  night  becomes  one  of  “  Cimmerian  darkness f 
while  an  apparition  is  named  a  “  shadou  kss  phantom/*  and  on 
one  occasion,  while  a  captain  w'as  retiring  to  bed,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “  the  moon  hang  breathless  in  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
“  tainless  window  of  his  room."  A  ffirl  listens  with  her  “  eyes 
nxed  on  the  black  vault  of  heaven,"  and  the  conversation  of 
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:i  man  falls  from  the  heij^hts  of  enthusiasm  into  the  depths 
of  j^looiny  morbidity.’*  While  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  current  number  of  Reynolds^ e  Miecellany  we  have  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  graphic  description  of  a  shipwreck. 

Clouds,  split  up  into  fragments,  assumed  fantastic  shapes ;  low  mut- 
terings  of  thunder  were  heard  sullenly  rolling  over  the  ocean. 

Flash ! 

A  stream  of  lightning,  bright  and  glistening  us  molten  gold,  darted 
from  the  cloud,  and  shot,  with  a  hissing  noise,  into  the  sea. 

Then  came  a  peal  of  thunder,  loud  and  terrible  as  the  discharge  of 
ten  thousand  cannon,  shaking  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  and  seeming  by 
its  violence  to  still  even  the  heaving  waves. 

Hut  t)nly  for  a  moment. 

For,  scarce  half  a  mile  behind  the  ship,  could  be  seen  a  long  line  of 
white  foam,  dashing  onwards  in  furious  haste. 

“Up,  up!”  shouted  the  man  at  the  wheel;  “the  tempest  is  upon 
us!  ” 

Ilalf-dressed,  and  half-asleep,  the  mariners  came  rushing  from  the 
forecastle. 

“  Lot  the  storm  come,”  muttered  Maltravers — “  let  the  tempest  howl 
— let  the  timbers  of  the  good  ship  Aurora  part  asunder — let  the  watery 
grave  of  ocean  swallow  its  victims  !  Better  that  it  should  be  thus  than 
that  I  should  be  the  sport  and  spectacle  of  a  hooting  crowd  ;  or  that 
my  name  should  be  a  bowling  word  of  execration  in  the  moiftbs  of  a 
morbid  mob !  ” 

“All  hands  aloft !  Furl  every  sail  I  ” 

The  Captain  came  running  from  his  cabin,  hurriedly  shouting  orders 
to  the  crew. 

But  ere  a  man  could  set  foot  in  the  rigging,  the  howling  tempest 
swept  over  the  brave  vessel,  tearing  the  sails  into  ribbons. 

Then  came  another  Hush. 

A  huge  globe  of  lire  descended  from  the  sky,  hissing  as  it  fell,  and 
lighted  on  the  mainmast. 

“Fire!  tire!”  shouted  the  mariners,  as  they  rushed  to  the  spot 
where  the  thunderbolt  had  descended  into  the  hold. 

“  Uu,  ha,  ha  !  ”  laughed  Maltravers.  “  Even  death  by  fire  would  be 
preferable  to  the  horrid  end  prescribed  by  law  I  ” 

But  death  by  fire  was  not  to  he  his  fate ;  for  even  as  he  spoke,  a 
huge  wave  dashed  over  the  ship’s  side,  pouring  down  the  hold,  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  heaven -lit  tlames. 

A  fearful  combat  was  raging — sky  against  ocean. 

“Heaven  save  us!”  said  the  Captain ;  “we  arc  running  ashore! 
Port  the  helm — hard-a-port !  ” 

The  man  at  the  helm  whirled  the  spokes  of  his  wheel  round,  but  the 
ship  still  kept  on  her  course. 

“  Iheii  w  e  are  lost — she  does  not  answ  er  her  helm  !  ” 

“Ha,  ha!”  again  chuckled  Maltravers,  as,  with  arras  folded,  he 
Ir.ined  .ngainst  the  capstan. 
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.  The  crew  heard  his  words. 

One  by  one,  they  vanished  from  the  deck,  down  the  hatchway. 

“  Wilson,^*  said  the  Captain,  addressing  his  mate,  **  the  men  mean  to 
break  into  the  spirit-room.  Stop  them,  will  you  ? 

§top  them  ?  Wherefore,  Captain  ?  Surely,  if  life  is  to  be  thus 
short,  they  have  a  right  to  spend  their  remaining  moments  as  they 
think  proper.  I  will  not  stop  them.  If  they  drink,  they  die ;  if  they 
remain  sober,  they  feel  in  a  double  degree  the  pangs  of  death.” 

“  You  will  join  them,  then  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  will  remain  with  this  gentleman.” 

He  pointed  with  his  fingers  to  Maltravers,  who  leaned  still  against 
the  capstan. 

Crash  !  crash !  crash ! 

The  keel  of  the  ship,  with  three  fearful  jerks,  grated  against  some 
hard  substance,  then  remained  stationary. 

A  huge  wave  came  and  heaved  the  stern  of  the  vessel  right  up  ;  the 
masts  fell  over  the  side,  carrying  with  them  half  a  dozen  poor  wretches, 
who  clung  to  the  rigging ;  the  deck  split  in  two,  and  all  on  board  were 
hurled  into  the  seething  waters. 

And  at  that  moment,  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  shed  its  faint  light 
upon  the  scene. 

Sailors  and  passengers — some  dead,  some  dying,  and  some  fighting 
vigorously  for  life — were  seen  floating  about  among  the  broken  timbers 
and  entangled  cordage. 

The  usual  method  of  constructing  these  startling  narratives, 
is  to  engage  the  reader’s  interest  and  sympathies  by  a  weekly 
succession  of  startling  climaxes,  horrors  piled  on  horrors  engag¬ 
ing  his  breathless  attention  until  he  arrives  at  the  invariable 
announcement — To  be  continued  in  our  next,  reminding  us  very 
forcibly  of  a  burlesque  imitation — yet  scarcely  amounting  to 
that,  merely  an  exaggeration — of  one  of  these  wonderful 
climaxes,  in  a  Punch's  Almanac  of  a  few  years  back — ‘‘  He 
”  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  mounted  the  stone-coping, 
”  and  beheld  the  river  below  him  rushing,  bubbling,  hurrying 
“  on  its  way.  He  drew  from  his  velveteen  jacket  pocket  in  suc- 
”  cession,  the  bottle  of  poison,  the  revolver,  and  the  long  bowi(' 
”  knife,  for  he  had  resolved  to  ‘  shulHe  off  this  mortal  coil,’  and 
”  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  many  unmerited  afHictions.  Did  no 
“  still,  small  voice  arrest  him  in  his  fierce  resolve,  and  bid  him 
”  live  and  retrieve  his  errors,  saying,  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
‘‘is  Divine Alas!  who  shall  say?  He  waited,  in  his  fell 
‘‘  determination,  until  a  huge  barge,  then  before  the  towers  of 
“  the  Archbishop’s  Palace — where  the  proud  priest  slumbered 

in  purple  and  fine  linen,  nothing  heeding  the  wretched  out- 
‘  cast — should  glide  beneath  him,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
‘‘  sure,  dashed  against  her  sides,  he  thought,  the  waves  will 
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receive  me  lifeless.  Then,  with  one  wild  cn*  the  wretched 
“man  drove  the  dagger  into  his  bosom,  swallowtxl  the 
“  poison,  discharged  the  pistol  at  his  head,  and  sprung  into  the 
“  gloomy  abvss.  But  his  time  was  not  yet  come.  To  U  con- 
“  tinuedr 

And  this  is  literature  provided  for  the  poor,  the  lood  to  satisfy 
what  mental  hunger  may  possess  them,  to  give  strength  to  their 
morality  and  purity  to  their  imaginations,  so  that  they  may 
grow  up  into  honest  wives,  good  husbands,  and  industrious 
citizens ;  and,  at\er  all,  meetings  are  convoked  to  ascertain  why 
the  poor  do  not  frequent  our  chapels  and  churches,  and  do  not 
religiously  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  why  their  domestic  peace 
is  80  unstable,  and  why  their  children  so  frequently  turn  out 
the  very  opposite  of  good.  Can  hearts  and  minds  be  continually 
fed  cu  such  unhealthy  and  poisonous  food,  ministering  us  it 
does  to  all  the  unnatural  appetites  of  their  nature,  become  strong 
in  the  strength  of  virtue  ?  Does  it  make  their  lot  more  endur¬ 
able,  or  enable  them  to  bear  it  more  patiently  ?  Does  it  make 
them  stronger  to  resist  temptation  when  it  comes  ?  ill  it 
make  the  man  avoid  and  shun  his  drink,  or  the  young  woman 
less  liable  to  the  whispered  temptation  that  mav  eventually  end 
in  her  ruin  ?  Surely  no.  As  unhealthy  food  for  the  animal 
nature  will  never  result  in  a  healthy  body,  so  likewise  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  pure,  mental,  and  moral  natures  to  be  the  outcome 
of  impure  nutriment,  and  yet  we  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  poor  to  be  infinitely  better  than  they  are,  and  to  be 
astoiiishiHl  that  they  are  not.  And  what  are  the  agencies  to 
counteract  all  the  deleterious  influences  which  surround  and 
minister  to  them  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  ragged-sc'hool, 
the  city  missionary,  the  Bible  visitor,  and  the  distributor  of 
tracts,  there  is  scarce  any  pow  er  exerted  whatever.  The  ragged- 
school,  we  hope,  is  gaining  some  beneficial  influence  over  the 
voung  ot  the  poor,  and  it  is  with  the  young  we  must  place  our 
hope  and  trust  for  the  future  improvement  of  their  class;  among 
other  things,  excite  in  them  the  taste  and  the  desire  for  good 
reading,  place  w’ithin  their  reach  books  that  are  of  some  mental 
worth  and  wealth,  so  that  when  the  hunger  is  excited,  the  food 
may  be  near  to  satisfy.  A\  e  think  it  a  disgrace  to  London,  with 
all  its  wealth  and  institutions  for  good,  that  there  are  no  largt' 
fr^  public  libraries  for  the  pwr,  like  those  of  Manchester  or 
Liverpool,  where  they  can  sit  and  read,  or  from  whence  they 
can  borrowr  books  to  read  at  their  own  homes.  To  purchase 
books  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  poor,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
published  at  such  lowr  prices  as  shall  place  them  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  their  scanty  means  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some 
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-publishing  firms  hare  commencixl  doing  this,  and  that  for  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence  each  work  of  the  great  Sir  ^Valte^  Scott 
can  be  obtained,  and  we  trust  that  they  wul  meet  with  sufficient 
remuneration  in  their  enterprise  to  excite  the  emulation  of  other 
firms,  so  that  ere  long,  without  much  self-sacrifice,  the  poor  may 
be  enabled  to  possess  a  library  of  their  own,  and  one  that  shall 
in  every  way  minister  to  the  higher  phases  of  their  nature, 
and  implant  within  them  deewr  sources  of  more  lasting  and 
abiding  pleasures  than  those  which  depend  upon  the  senst^  for 
their  gratification.  Apjirt  from  religion,  it  is  by  this  alone  that 
the  poor  are  to  be  mentally  and  mondly  elevated.  Legislation 
may  do  much  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but  the  principal 
impulse  must  come  from  within,  from  a  deeper-rooted  source 
than  anv  Act  of  Parliament  can  reach. 


V. 

ABRAHAM  COWLF.Y.* 


AF  the  many  attractive  and  lieautiful  series  of  volumes,  that, 
^  *  in  which  this  is  published  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  and  popularly  l>eautiful.  The  volumes  aro^  most  con¬ 
veniently  portable  and  legible  in  ty|>e,  and  the^selections  hither¬ 
to  have  presented  such  subjects  ns  can  only  furnish  the  best 
entertainment  for  the  best  onler  of  thoughts.  It  is  quite 
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formerly  Printed:  and  those  which  he  Design'd  fir  the  Press: 
Sow  Published  out  of  the  Author's  Original  Copies.  London : 
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in  keeping  with  this  character,  that  we  have  given  to  us  some  of 
the  best  words  and  verses,  both  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Cowley  (for  his  essays  really  include  both),  Cowley  is  a 
poet  and  writer  who  has  long  gone  out  of  fashion ;  it  still 
more  truly  may  be  asked  now  than  in  Pope’s  time,  “  Wlio 
“  now  reads  Cowley  ?  ”  Yet  his  fame  in  his  own  day,  perhaps, 
surpassed  that  of  Tennyson’s  in  ours.  His  contemporaries,  Mil- 
ton,  Dryden,  and  others,  had  not  emerged  into  much  notice  as 
poets.  It  may  be  safely  conceded  that  in  Cowley’s  verses  there 
are  many  innated  lines,  and  much  bad  taste,  an  incessant 
attempting  to  say  sparkling  and  witty  things ;  but  with  this 
also  some  wonder  may  be  expressed  that  he  has  been  so  far  for¬ 
gotten,  for  there  are  many  most  memorable  lines  and  verses, 
and  if  the  reader  is  often  annoyed  at  their  conceits  and  strange 
fancies,  ho  certainly  is  not  less  frequently  charmed  by  the  hap¬ 
piest  turns  of  expression,  or  moved,  as  in  the  famous  Hymn  to 
“  Light,”  by  suggestive  richness  and  pomp  of  iraagiiiatioii  and 
metre.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  tasteful  publishers 
of  these  dainty  little  volumes  intend  to  carry  forward  their 
designs,  but  another  volume  might  very  well  be  filled  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Cowley ;  indeed  we  are  surprised  that  all  his  essays 
have  not  been  included ;  and,  certainly,  if  Cowley  were  to  be 
entirely  judgtnl  from  the  occasional  verses  which  shine  among 
these  prose  essays,  the  somewhat  lowdy  estimate  which  the 
editor  forms  of  his  character  as  a  poet,  w’ould  be  more  fully 
justified  and  sustained  than  we  think  it  is  by  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  works.  Cowley  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  London  citizen  ;  bom,  indeed,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  the  year  1618.  He  was  the  last  of  seven  children,  to  each 
of  whom  his  father  left  £140 ;  his  mother  had  sufficient  influ¬ 
ence  to  procure  him  admission  into  the  Westminster  School. 
He  k  one  of  those  famous  instances  often  referred  to  of  poets 
who  lisped  in  numbers,”  and  his  first  volume  w^as  published 
certainly  not  later  than  his  fifteenth  year.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  the  claim  of  his  thirteenth  year  for  his  first  publication, 
lie  studied  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ;  he  was  elected  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambrid^,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  of  that 
college  subsequently  obtained  a  Fellowship,  but  he  seems  to  have 
l>een  ejected,  probably  on  account  of  his  political  bias,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Oxford.  There  he  was  so  fortunate — or 
unfortunate — as  to  bo  employed  by  the  King,  Charles  1.,  and 
when  the  Queen  went  to  Paris  be  followed  her,  acting  as  her 
secretary,  deciphering  the  correspondence  passing  between  the 
King  and  Queen.  He  was  a  decided,  but  somewhat  dispassionate, 
loyalist ;  and  in  Chtifery  of  Colemon  Street,  does  not  hesitrtc  to  expose 
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rather  freely  the  vices  of  the  Royalist  party.  The  Stuarts  were  marvels 
of  ingratitude,  and  when  men  and  women  who  had  suffered  more 
severely,  and  served  them  more  eminently  than  Cowley  could  have 
done,  had  all  their  claims  disallowed,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  receive  the  most  considerable  favour  of  the  Court,  added  to 
which  he  had  written  some  verses  on  Brutus,  which  were  always 
regarded  as  suspicious,  and  to  which  ©’Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  disfavour  and  probable 
suspicion  in  which,  after  all  his  faithfulness,  he  was  held  by  the 
Court.  Then  his  paper  and  verses  on  Cromwell  were  tinctured  by 
some  admiration,  vehement  as  were  the  denunciations  they  contained, 
which  was  not  likely  to  serve  him  in  the  estimation  of  those  with 
whom  the  hatred  of  all  Puritanism  must  be  whole  and  entire ;  so 
that  altogether,  in  spite  of  the  immensity  of  his  fame,  and  this  is 
not  an  exaggerated  way  to  speak  of  it,  Cowley  knew  more  of  the 
shadows  which  fell  round  the  paths  of  the  Royalists  in  their  pros¬ 
tration,  than  of  the  sunlight  which  greeted  them  in  their  restoration. 
Being  sent  to  England  from  Paris,  from  the  Queen,  he  was  seized  as 
a  spy,  and  compelled  to  find  a  security  of  £1,000  ;  his  friend.  Dr. 
Scarborough,  helped  him  in  this  difficulty.  Like  so  many  of  the 
eminent  spirits  of  his  time,  he  desired  to  retire  to  America,  and  find, 
amidst  its  woods  and  savannahs,  the  peace  he  seemed  to  be  all  his 
life  seeking,  and  never  realizing.  When  he  escaped  from  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  prison,  he  appears  to  have  qualified  himself  sufficiently 
to  be  created  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  practised  in  order  to  gain  a 
subsistence,  but  he  probably  found  this  last  no  easy  matter,  and 
again  he  went  to  Prance,  not  apparently,  however,  holding  much 
intercourse  wdth  the  English  Royalists  there.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  the  Royal  family  he  was  past  forty  years  of  age,  and  his  great 
ambition,  design,  and  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  find  retirement, — 
the  solitude  and  country  life, — of  which  he  sings  with  such  sweet¬ 
ness  and  occasional  sublimity  ;  but  for  this  he  was  but  slenderly 
equipped,  and  he  was  certainly  of  a  noble  and  independent  spirit, 
otherwise  in  Cutter,  of  Coleman  Street,  his  drama  which  appeared 
at  this  time,  he  would  have  employed  his  wit  in  holding  the 
Puritans  up  to  scoffing  and  scorn,  rather  than  in  satirizing  the 
sins  of  the  Royalists.  He  did  not  gain  much  |by  this  performance*, 
as  it  did  not  please  the  Royalists,  but  Pepys  say^  After  dinner;  to 
the  opera,  where  there  was  a  new  play  (Cutter,  of  Coleman  Street), 
**  made  in  the  year  1658,  with  reflections  upon  the  late  times ;  and 
''  it  being  the  first  time,  the  pay  was  doubled,  and  to  save  money, 
''my  wife  and  I  went  into  the  gallery,  and  there  sat,  and  saw  very 
**  well ;  and  a  very  good  play  it  is — it  seems  of  Cowley’s  making.” 
It  would  se^em  that  he  was  nearly  reduced  to  beggary.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Queen’s  lands,  and  this  seemed 
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likely  to  afford  him  an  income,  but  we  find  him  writing  to  Dr. 
Sprat,  I  can  get  no  money  from  my  tenants,  and  my  meadows  are 
''  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle,  put  in  by  my  neighbours  ;  what 
this  signifies,  or  may  come  to^in  time  God  knows  ;  if  it  be  omin- 
ous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  else  but  hanging/^  Which  we  are  to 
interpret,  we  suppose,  as  a  piece  of  grim  jocularity  with  his  own 
misfortunes.  This  refuge  of  nis  last  few  years  was  at  Chertsey,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames :  there  they  still  show  his  house,  and  there, 
his  biogrmpher  says,  among  the  two  or  three  villages  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  he  exercised  his  mind  rather  on  what  w^as  to  come 
''than  on  what  was  past;  some  few  friends  and  books,  a  cheerlul 
"  heart,  and  an  innocent  conscience,  were  his  constant  companions.” 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  married;  his  death  seems  to  be 
rather  slightly  glossed  over  by  his  friend  Dr.  Sprat,  w  ho  tells  us  that 
he  had  stayed  too  long  one  day,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  amongst  his 
labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  seized  with  a  cold,  which,  being 
neglected,  carried  him  off  in  a  fortnight.  In  Spence’s  Anecdotes^ 
the  mischievous  Pope  gives  another  version,  and  from  the  near¬ 
ness  of  his  residence  to  Chertsey,  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 
He  says  while  Dean  Sprat  was  with  him  on  a  visit,  they  went 
to  see  a  neighbour  of  Cowley’s  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  made  them  too  welcome, — they  did  not  set  out  on 
their  walk  home  until  a  very  late  hour,  and  they  had  drunk 
so  deep  that  they  lay  out  in  the  fields  all  night.  This,  Pope 
says,  gave  to  Cowley  the  fever  of  which  he  died,  and  he  was  wont 
to  say,  "The  parish  still  talk  of  the  drunken  Dean,”  Assuredly 
men  like  Sprat  and  Cowley  were  not  incapable  of  these  things, 
in  that  free,  if  not  fast,  living  age.  When  the  king  heard  of 
his  death  he  paid  all  the  debts  he  owed  to  Cowley,  and  they 
really  seemed  to  have  been  many,  by  the  well-known  oracular 
savinff,  that  he  had  "  not  left  a  better  man  behind  in  all  Eng- 
"  land.”  But  the  nation  woke  up  to  the  feeling  of  a  great  loss, 
in  its  then  best  known  and  most  famous  poet,  for  as  we  have 
said,  the  far  greater  poets  then  living  had  not  earned  their 
illustrious  fame.  He  died  July  28th,  1667,  at  the  pge  of  forty- 
nine,  and  was  buried  on  August  3rd.  He  was  buried  in  West-  ’ 
minster  Abbey,  "  probably  the  grandest  obsequies,”  says  Dean 
Stanley,  “  the  Poet’s  Comer  ever  witnessed.”  John  Evelyn 
was  there,  and  tmls  us  how  the  corpse  lay,  we  suppose  in  state, 
at  Wallingford  House;  it  had  been  conveyed  by  water  from 
Chertsey,  and  from  thence  to  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  hearse 
with  six  horses,  aud  near  a  hundred  coaches  of  noblemen  and 
illustrious  persons  following,  among  whom,  of  course,  were  all 
the  great  wits  of  the  town,  the  clergy  and  bishops.  Yet  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  althougn  gossiping  Pepys  was  in 
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London  at  the  time,  he  did  not  hear  of  his  death  until  the  tenth 
of  August,  when  at  his  bookseller’s  ;  he  remarks,  “  Cowley,  he 
tells  me,  is  dead,  who  it  seems,  was  a  mighty  civil,  serious 
**  man,  which  I  did  not  know  before ;  and  on  the  12th  he 
writes,  “  To  my  bookseller’s,  and  did  buy  Scott’s  Discourse  of 
**  Witches^  and  do  hear  Mr.  Cowley’s  death  mightily  lamented 
''by  Dr.  Ward,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Bates  who 
‘‘  were  standing  there,  as  the  best  poet  of  our  nation,  and  as  a  good 
man.”  It  has  been  truly  said,  how  slowly  must  news  have 
travelled,  and  how  imperfect  must  have  been  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  when  this  gossiping  gadabout,  only  heard  of  such 
a  death,  and  such  a  funeral  so  many  days  after  the  event.  He 
was  buried  next  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  near  to  Spenser,  the 
poet  whose  Farie  Queen  filled  his  head  with  such  chimes  of 
“  verses  as  never  since  left  ringing  there.”  An  urn  was  erected 
by  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  inflated 
inscription  which  compares  him  to  Pindar,  Virgil,  and  Horace 
was  by  his  friend  Dr.  Sprat,  and  in  it  the  name  of  the  donor, 
‘‘Georgius,  Dux  Buckingainise,”  is  even  more  conspicuous  than 
the  ‘‘  Abraharaus  Couleius.”  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had 
one  of  his  fervent  spites  against  Cowley — a  very  unreasonable 
spite.  He  never  read  the  epitaph  without  indignation,  and  he 
expresses  it  in  his  lines,  in  which  he  equivocally  describes  the 
fitness  of  the  place  of  the  poet’s  sepulchre  : — 


There  let  his  urn  remain,  for  it  was  fit 
Among  our  kings  to  lay  the  king  of  wit, 

By  which  the  structure  more  renown’d  will  prove 
For  that  part  bury’d  than  for  all  above. 

The  verses  in  which  Cowper  enshrines  his  aflTection  for 
Cowley  are  not  only  more  generous,  they  are  also  more  dis¬ 
criminatingly  appreciative  and  just, — 


Thee,  too,  enamour'd  of  the  life  I  loved. 

Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last 
With  transports  such  as  favour’d  lovers  feel, 

I  studied,  prized,  and  wish’d  that  I  had  known. 
Ingenious  Cowley !  and  though  now,  reclaim’d 
By  modern  lights  from  an  erroneous  taste, 

I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
^Entangled  in  the  cobweb  of  the  schools  ; 

1  still  revere  thee,  courtly,  though  retired. 

Though  stretch’d  at  ease  in  Chertsey’s  silent  bowers 
Not  unemploy’d,  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world,  in  solitude  and  verse. 


i 
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The  splendour  of  Cowley's  funeral,  and  the  large  fame  it 
represented,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  indication  to  the  worth 
of  his  contributions  to  our  literature'.  Moreover,  fashions 
change  in  poetry  as  in  dress,  and  the  Cowley  fashion  has  long 

Eassed  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  formed  of  him 
y  the  editor  of  this  little  volume  before  us,  seems  far  too  low ; 
his  verses  certainly  contain  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  but  Dr. 
Johnson,  peevish  and  parsimonious  of  praise,  says,  ‘‘  No  author 
**  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
“  each  other ;  his  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a 
**  smooth,  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its 
**  true  commendation, — nothing  is  far  sought,  or  hard  laboured, 
“  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without  gross- 
“  ness."  This  is  excellent  praise  of  the  prose,  and  it  is  well 
deserved,  but  we  cannot  fully  endorse  it  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  depreciates  the  poetry,  although  it  might  be  possibly  true, 
were  the  verses  in  this  little  volume  those  from  which  alone  the 
judgment  is  formed.  ‘‘Asa  poet,"  says  the  editor,  “  his  greatest 
“  praise  is,  that  he  could  now  and  then  write  the  heroic  couplets 
“  so  well,  that  Milton  read  him  and  condescended  to  imitate 
“  him  ;  as  a  prose  writer,  he  stands  as  one  of  the  earliest,  purest, 
“  and. most  manly  of  our  essayists."  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  that  his  greatest  praise  is,  that  he  wrote  the  heroic  couplet 
well ;  his  heroic  couplets  never  contain  his  noblest  verses,  and 
we  suppose  most  of  those  readers  who  have  received  any  delight 
from  him,  will  refer  to  other  verses,  and  even  in  this  volume 
they  are  many,  which  deserved  a  more  favourable  report.  Few 
verses  in  our  language  more  happily  transfer  the  spirit  of  the 
reader  to  the  region  of  the  poet  than  the  lines  07i  Solitude;  they 
breathe  more  than  the  very  spirit  of  the  woods,  for  to  the  rustle 
of  leaves,  the  wave  of  green  boughs  and  branches,  the  inspiring 
stateliness  of  old  stems,  the  commingling  glory  of  green  and 
gold,  and  the  babble  of  forest  brooks,  they  add  the  contempla¬ 
tion,  the  mental  elevation,  which  make  the  depth  and  bravery 
of  the  deep  vistas  divine.  Odd  fancies  ;  but  Cowley  could  not 
write  many  verses  without  some  fancy  very  odd — sometime, 
we  would  dare  to  say  deliciously  odd  : — 


Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good ! 
Hail,  ye  plebeian  under-wood  ! 
here  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 

And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 
Pay,  with  their  grateful  voice. 


/ 


Lines  on  Solitude. 


Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect. 

Nature,  the  wisest  architect, 

AVho  those  fond  artists  does  despise 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect ; 

Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying. 

Hear  the  soft  winds,  above  me  Hying, 

With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute. 

And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  foth  replying, 

Nor  be  myself,  too,  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near. 

Gilt  with  the  sun-beams  here  and  there, 

On  whose  enamel’d  bank  I’ll  walk. 

And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah,  wretched  and  too  solitary  he. 

Who  loves  not  his  own  company  ! 

He’ll  feel  the  weight  of’t  many  a  day, 

Unless  he  call  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear’t  away. 

«  «  »  «  • 

Thou  (tho*  men  think  thine  an  un active  part) 

Dost  break  and  tame  th’  unruly  heart, 

Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace. 
Making  it  move,  well  manag’d  by  thy  art. 

With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou  the  faint  beams  of  reason’s  scatter’d  light 
Dost,  like  a  burning  glass,  unite. 

Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat. 

And  fortify  the  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 
And  noble  fires  beget. 

Whilst  this  hard  truth  1  teach,  methinks  1  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me  ; 

I  should  at  thee  too,  foolish  city, 

Jf  ,it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery  ; 

But  thy  estate  I  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 

And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 

Kven  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  rillagp.  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 

A  solitude  almost. 

the  same  spirit  he  muses  by  the  banks  of  rivers 

Give  me  a  river  which  doth  scorn  to  show 
An  added  beauty,  whose  clear  brow 
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May  be  my  looking^-glass,  to  see 

my  face  is,  and  what  my  name  should  be. 

Here  waves  call  waves,  and  glide  along  in  rank, 

And  prattle  to  the  smiling  bank  : 

Here  sad  ktn^^hers  tell  their  tales, 

And  fish  ennch  the  brook  with  silver  scales. 

Contemplation,  quiet,  pensive  reflection,  is  the  spirit  of 
Cowley’s  verse.  He  seems  never  to  weary  of  the  country,  or 
of  rural  ways ;  the  same  spirit  which  charms  him  among  the 
woods,  pleases  and  inspires  in  The  Garden,  although  these  verses 
do  not  so  completely  subdue  the  spirit  as  their  companions.  A 
sigh  for  retirement,  a  plea  for  solitude,  a  request  for  competent, 
independent  poverty,  seems  to  be  the  ever — to  us  the  unnatural- 
wish  he  indulges  ;  certainly  both  the  essays  and  poems  have  not 
a  little  of  that  dreaming  inertia,  that  commendation  of  an  almost 
lazy  tranquillity — the  indulgence  in  the  Dolce  far  nient.  It  would 
not  be  very  favourable  to  the  bustle  of  any  age,  or  to  the  life  of 
any  profession,  were  the  tastes  of  Cowlay  to  become  a  universal 
habit  and  fashion;  the  poet,  however,  lives  this  life;  Cowper 
and  Wordsworth  were  more  fortunate  than  Cowley  in  their 
possession  of  the  means  of  retreat;  they  both  sung  the  same 
song  in  honour  of  flight  from  the  town,  to  the  village  and  the 
wilaerness,  and  we  know  not  where  we  could  find  a  more  ner¬ 
vously-worded  verse  than  this  in  which  the  poet  vindicates  his 
flight : — 


Thus  would  I  double  my  life’s  fading  space  ; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 

These  unbought  spoils,  this  happy  state, 

I  would  not  fear,  nor  ^^dsh,  my  fate ; 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 

To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 

Or,  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  liv’d,  to-day. 

In  a  similar  vein  is  the  following:— 


Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces. 
And  vet  80  humble  too,  as  not  to  scorn 
'hic  meanest  country  cottages  ; 

“  His  poppy  grows  among  the  com.” 
The  halcyon  sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast. 

’l^is  not  enough  that  he  does  find 
Clouds  and  dnrkpess  in  their  mind ; 
Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do ; 
onou'^h  !  bo  nuist  find  quiet  too. 
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The  world  seems  to  have  become  too  old  for  many  of  these 
moralities;  but  this  may  be  said  without  impeaching  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  while  many  of  his  verses  bear 
the  appearance  of  too  protesting  a  sensibility,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  found  courts  and  cities  to  be  very  un- 
nrateful, — in  tliern  the  equanimity  of  his  mind  had  only  been 
Siaturbed,  in  solitude  it  had  attained  to  rest.  Most  of  his  essays 
will  probably  strike  the  reader  as  experimental,  as  in  that  on 
“  The  Dangers  of  an  Ilonest  Man  in  too  Much  Company,**  in 
which  he  tells  us,  “The  truth  of  it  is  that  a  man  in  much  busi- 
“  ness,  must  either  make  himself  a  knave,  or  else  the  world 
“  will  make  him  a  fool,**  and  “  that  he  had  better  strike  into 
“some  private  path.*’  His  essays  have  a  plain  manliness; 
their  great  merit  is  in  their  uniformity  ;  they  keep  a  plain 
highway,  and  in  this  are  very  unlike  his  verses.  The  rare 
learning  abounding  in  his  notes  to  his  poems,  the  metaphysical 
oddities,  and  conceits  of  expression,  have  no  place  in  them  ;  but 
neither  for  their  quaintness,  their  pithy  and  proverbial  power, 
or  the  magnificence  of  their  suggestions,  or  even  for  their 
homely  dealing  with  learned  and  recondite  themes,  will  they 
compare  with  those  of  Montaigne,  to  whom  however  they  bear 
most  resemblance,  or  to  Lord  l3acon*8,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s. 
We  enjoy  his  essays,  and  admire  their  spirit  and  expression 
while  we  enjoy  ;  but  to  us,  certainly  the  chief  delight  of  Cowley 
is  found  in  his  verses.  Probably  in  his  own  age,  his  “  Pindaric 
“  Odes**  most  impressed  readers  ;  they  furnished  to  his  mind  a 
means  of  poetic  freedom  of  expression,  and  as  one  of  his  critics 
has  said,  electrified  his  age.  He  loved  the  Pindaric  expres¬ 
sion,  and  says  as  much.  We  prefer  him  in  his  Jiiore  equal  and 
orderly  forms ;  but  his  verses  demanded  freedom,  and  would 
not  consent  to  chains.  It  is  very  true  queer  conceits  were 
common  with  him,  as  instance  his  “  Ode  on  Sitting  and  Drink- 
“  ing  in  the  Chair  made  out  of  the  Reliques  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
“  Ship,-** 

What  do  I  mean  ;  what  thoughts  do  me  misguide  ? 

As  well  upon  a  staff  may  witches  ride 

Their  fancy’d  journeys  in  the  air. 

As  I  sail  round  the  ocean  in  this  chair : 

Tis  true  ;  but  yet  this  chair  which  here*  you  see. 

For  all  it’s  quiet  now,  and  gravity. 

Has  wandred,  and  has  travell’d  more. 

Than  ever  beast,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  ever  tree  before. 

In  every  air,  and  every  sea ’t  has  been, 

T  has  compassed  all  the  earth,  and  all  the  heavens  'tpias  seen.  ‘ 
Let  not  the  Pope’s  it  self  with  this  compare,* 

This  is  the  only  Universal  Chair. 
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His  **  Hymn  to  the  Light  has  often  been  quoted  ;  it  sparkles 
with  all  that  curious  metaphysical  oddity,  in  which  he  so  de¬ 
lighted.  Too  long  to  quote — take  a  verse  or  two  : — 

The  guilty  serpents,  and  obscener  beasts 
tJreep,  conscious,  to  their  secret  rests  : 

Nature  to  thee  does  reverence  pay, 

111  omens,  and  ill  sights  remove  out  or  thy  way. 

At  t^^  appearance.  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  snake  his  wings,  and  rowse  his  head  : 

And  cloudy  care  has  often  took 
A  gentle  beamy  smile  reflected  from  thy  look. 

At  thy  appearance.  Fear  itself  grows  bold  ; 

1  ny  sunshine  melts  away  his  cold. 

Encourag’d  at  the  sight  of  thee, 

To  the  cheek  colour  comes,  and  firmness  to  the  knee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  ghosts,  and  monster-spirits,  that  did  presume, 

A  bodies  priv’ledge  to  assume, 

Vanish  again  invisibly, 

And  bodies  gain  agcn  their  visibility. 

All  the  world’s  braver^'  that  delights  our  eyes 
Is  but  thy  sev’ral  liveries : 

Thou  the  rich  dy  on  them  bestow  st, 

'i'hy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landskape  as  thou  go'st. 

\  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear’st ; 

A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear’st. 

ITic  virgin  lilies  in  their  white. 

Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  light. 

The  violet,  spring’s  little  infant,  stands 
Girt  in  the  purple  swaddling-bands ; 

On  the  fair  tulip  thou  dost  dote ; 

Thou  cloath’st  it  in  a  gay  and  party-colour ’d  coat. 

Cowley  might  sigh  for  retirement,  and  pant  for  rural  shades ; 
but  no  one  familiar  with  his  verses,  can  doubt  that  he  carried 
with  him  ever  a  rather  unquiet  nature, — a  mind  far  more 
beautiful,  we  believe,  than  most  of  his  own  comrades  in  his 
time,  but  ill  at  ease  with  itself.  Surely  this  is  evidenced  in 
those  verses  in  which  he  dooms  cities,  and  blesses  gardens  : — 


For  God,  the  universal  Architect, 

’T  had  been  as  easie  to  erect 
A  Lou\Te,  or  Escurial,  or  a  Tower 
That  might  with  heaven  commuiiication  hold. 
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As  Babel  yainly  thought  to  do  of  old  : 

He  wanted  not  the  skill  or  power, 

•  In  the  world’s  fabrick  those  were  shown, 

■  And  the  materials  were  all  His  own. 

But  well  He  knew  what  place  would  best  agree 
With  innocence  and  with  felicity  : 

And  we  elsewhere  still  seek  for  them  in  vain. 

If  any  part  of  either  yet  remain ; 

If  any  part  of  either  we  expect. 

This  may  our  judgment  in  the  search  direct ; 

God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city^  Cain, 

It  would  seem  the  magnificence  of  his  conceptions  was  never 
equalled  by  a  uniform  melody  of  expression,  and  here  is  the 
superiority  of  his  prose  over  his  poetry.  In  his  verse  he  deals 
with  greater  and  more  inspiring  pictures  and  sentiments,  but 
the  harmony  does  not  thoroughly  reflect  the  vision  of  the  poet. 
A  fine  instance  occurs  of  this,  in  his  Lines  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society,^'  with  reference  to  Lord  Bacon  : — 


From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 

In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went. 

And  like  th’  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  stray 
In  desarts  but  of  small  extent. 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last, 

The  barren  wilderness  he  past^ 

Did  on  the  very  border  stands 
Of  the  blest  promis'd  land^ 

And  from  the  mountains'  top  of  his  exalted  witj 
Saw  it  himself  and  shew'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds,  and  conquer  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be 
To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  Nature’s  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t’  admire. 

And  were  unjust,  if  we  should  more  require 
From  his  few  years,  divided  ’twixt  th*  excess 
Of  low  affliction,  and  high  happiness. 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight. 

That’s  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  ? 

Who  reads,  or  has  read,  “  the  Davideis  ”  ?  his  long  sacred  poem 
on  the  troubles  of  David,  a  most  unequal  poem,  and  in  truth  it 
may  be  said,  not  worth  a  great  deal.  Cowley  had  no  epic  power, 
but  in  this  he  had  as  fine  a  subject  as  Homer  or  Milton  could  have 
desired,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  life  of  David  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  any  worthy  heroic  verse.  We  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  reading  Cowley’s  notes,  the  fruits  of  much  and  varied 
reading,  and  we  have  had  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  poem 
Itself.  Through  long  and  cumbrous  stories,  soliloquies,  and  versi¬ 
fications,  many  a  curious  i11ustratioT\  of  the  author’s  mind  shines 
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out,*  but  itrangely  deflected,  and  out  of'  keeping  .with  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  poem.  Thus,  the  sleep  of  David  hurries  the  poci 
into  this  strange  comrainglement  of  subjects  in  which,  however, 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  some  fine  immortal  lines, — 

Whilst  thus  his  wrath  with  fears  the  tyrant  fed, 

The  threaten’d  youth  slept  fearleM  on  his  bed ; 

Sleep  on,  rest,  quiet  as  thy  conscience  take. 

For  though  thou  sleep’st  thyself,  thy  Ood’s  awake. 

Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky, 

Above  the  well-set  orbs  soft  harmony, 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night ; 

There  is  a  place  o’reflown  with  hallowed  light ; 

Where  heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind, 

Is  stretcht  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find  : 

Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place. 

Nor  cun  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th’  endless  space. 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun’s  dull  ray 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 

No  pale-fac’d  moon  does  in  stoln  beams  appear. 

Or  with  dim  taper  scatter  darkness  there. 

On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide. 

No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide  ; 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 

But  an  eternal  Now  does  always  last. 

There  sits  th’  Almighty,  First  of  all,  and  End ; 

Whom  nothing  but  Himself  can  comprehend. 

Who  with  His  Word  commanded  all  to  be, 

And  all  obey’d  Him,  for  that  Word  was  He. 

In  a  similar  manner,  also,  he  treats  us  to  a  rare  metaphysical 
piece,  in  which  he  sets  the  old  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers 
to  his  melodies, — 


Tell  me,  oh  muse  (for  thou,  or  none  canst  tell 
The  my  stick  powers  that  in  blest  numbers  dwell. 
Thou  their  great  nature  know'’st,  nor  is  it  fit. 

This  noblest  gem  of  thine  own  crown  t’  omit) 

Tell  me  from  whence  tliese  heavenly  charms  arise ; 
Teach  the  dull  world  t'  admire  what  they  despise. 

As  first  a  various  uninform’d  hint  we  find 
Rise  in  some  god-like  poet’s  fertile  mind. 

Till  all  the  parts  and  words  their  places  take, 

And  with  jast  marches  verse  and  musick  make  ; 
Such  was  God’s  poem,  this  world’s  new  essay  ; 

So  wild  and  rude  in  its  first  draught  it  lay ; 

Th’  ungovem’d  parts  no  correspondence  knew. 

An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 
lill  they  to  number  and  fix’d  rules  were  brought 
By  the  eternal  Mind's  poetique  thought 
ater  and  air  He  for  the  tenor  chose, 

Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  flame'arose. 
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To  th*  active  moon  a  quick  brisk  stroke  he  gave, 

To  Saturn’s  string  a  touch  more  soft  and  grave. 

he  motions  straight  and  round,  and  swi^  and  slow, 

And  short,  and  lon^,  were  mixt  and  woven  so, 

Did  in  such  artful  hgures  smoothly  fall. 

As  made  this  decent  measur'd  dance  of  all, 

And  this  is  Musick ;  sounds  that  charm  our  ears, 

Are  but  one  dressing  that  rich  science  wears. 

Though  no  man  hear  *t,  though  no  man  it  reherse. 

Yet  there  still  be  musick  in  my  verse. 

In  this  great  world  so  much  of  it  we  see ; 

The  lesser,  man,  is  all  o’er  harmony. 

Storehouse  of  all  proportions !  single  quire ! 

Which  first  God’s  breath  did  tunefully  inspire  ! 

From  hence  blest  musick’s  heavenly  charms  arise. 

From  sympathy  which  them  and  man  allies. 

Thus  they  our  souls,  thus  they  our  bodies  win. 

Not  by  their  force,  but  party  that’s  within. 

Thus  the  strange  cure  on  our  spilt  blood  apply 'd. 

Sympathy  to  the  distant  wound  does  guide. 

Thus  when  two  brethren  strings  are  set  alike. 

To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  strike. 

Thus  David’s  lyre  did  Saul’s  wild  rage  controul, 

And  tim’d  the  harsh  disorders  of  his  soul. 

*'  Even  far  more  curious  than  the  ‘^Davideis**  is  his  poem  on 
“  Plants.”  This  is  really  a  Culpepper’s  Herbal  in  verse,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  extraorainary  quidaities  of  poetry  with  which  it 
has  been  our  lot  to  become  acquainted ;  it  is  full  of  rare,  curious 
reading — all  that  old  mythology  and  classical  literature  ever  said 
about  plants  or  flowers,  finds  a  place  here — all  their  mystic  influ¬ 
ences  are  described  ;  all  that  they  do,  or  are  supposea  to  do,  or 
are  able  to  do,  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us  much  more  eminent  for  queemess  than  poetry,  and  more  re¬ 
markable  for  both  than  for  decency.  Cowley  was  not  so  sinful 
in  this  last  particular  as  many  others,  his  contemporaries,  but  he 
belonged  to  his  age,  and,  as  in  many  of  his  poems,  he  did  not 
escape  untainted,  so,  without  being  immoral,  that  particular  un¬ 
conscious  indelicacy  of  expression  is  very  obvious  here.  We  have 
not  regretted  reading  it,  however;  for  in  addition  to  the  over¬ 
flowing  strange  allusions,  there  are  frequent  lines  and  verses 
which,  for  their  beauty,  repay  the  wading  to  reach  them.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  well-known  allusion  to  flowers  as  the  stars  of  the  earth, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  Cowley’s  beautiful  poem  The  Gar¬ 
den.”  The  same  idea  is  repeated,  however,  but  inverted,  in  the 
poem  of  “  Plants,”  where  the  Amaranth  sings, — 

Look  up,  the  gardens  of  the  sky  survey, 

And  stars  that  there  appear  so  gay. 

If  credit  may  to  certain  truth  be  given. 

They  are  but  the  amaranths  of  heaven. 
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The  following  is  pretty,  in  which  the  Bose  sings.  The^lines  ate 
all  Cowley’s 

We  too  too  blest,  too  powerful  shou’d  be  grown, 

Which  wou’d  but  envy  raise. 

If  we  cou*d  say  our  beauty  were  our  own, 

Or  boast  long  life  and  many  days. 

But  why  should  I  complain  of  rate 
For  giving  me  so  short  a  date  P 
Since  flowers,  the  emblems  of  mortality. 

All  the  same  way  and  manner  die. 

But  the  kind  go&  above  forbid, 

■That  Virtue  e’er  a  grave  shou'd  find. 

And  though  ^e  fatal  sisters  cut  my  thread, 

My  odour,  like  the  soul,  remains  behind. 

•  ••••• 

After  my  death  1  still  excel 

The  best  of  flowers  that  are  alive  and  well. 

If  that  the  name  of  dead  will  bear. 

From  whose  meer  corps  does  come, 

(Like  the  dead  bodies'  still  surviving  heir) 

So  sweet  a  smell  and  strong  perflime. 

Let  ’em  invent  a  thousand  ways 
My  mangled  corps  to  vex  and  squeeze, 

Though  m  a  sweating  limbeck  pent 
My  ashes  still  preserve  their  scent. 

Like  a  dead  monarch  to  the  grave  I  come. 

Nature  embalms  me  in  my  own  perfume. 

A 

The  lines  on  the  **  White  Lily^’  also  have  much  sweetness 

Happy  those  souls  that  can  like  me 
'fheir  native  white  retain; 

Preserve  their  heav'nly  purity, 

And  wear  no  guilty  stain. 

Peace  in  my  habit  comes  array'd, 

My  dress  her  daughters  wear; 

Hope  and  Joy  in  white  are  clad. 

In  sable  weeds  Despair. 

Thus  ^auty,  Truth,  and  Chastity, 

Attir'd  we  always  find 
These  in  no  female  meet,  but  me. 

From  me  are  ne’r  disjoin'd. 

Nature  on  many  flow*r8  beside 
Bestows  a  muddy  white ; 

On  me  she  plac'd  her  greatest  pride,  . 

All  over  clad  in  light. 

W e  quoted  the  best  of  Cowley,  but  we  have  quoted 

characteristically,  and,  we  suppose,  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
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had  more  of  the  poet  than  would  appear  from  the  criticism  of 
Johnson,  and  its  endorsement  hj  the  editor  of  the  beautiful  little 
resurrection  before  us.  With  all  this  Cowley  sometime  wrote 
egregious  and  inflated  nonsense ;  his  lines  on  the  return  of 
Cnanes  II.,  are  so  choice  a  specimen,  that  quoted  they  shall  be 
as  an  illustration  of  the  marvellous  bathos  a  man  could  writc^ 
by  no  means  apparently  so  far  gone  in  extreme  Stuart  worship 
as  even  others  in  his  day : — 


Come  forth,  come  forth,  ye  men  of  God  belov'd. 
And  let  the  power  now  of  that  flame, 

Which  against  you  so  impotent  became, 

On  all  your  enemies  be  prov’d. 

Come,  mighty  Charles,  desire  of  nations,  come  ; 

Come,  yon  triumphant  exile,  home. 

He's  come,  nc’s  safe  at  shore ;  I  hear  the  noise 
Of  a  whole  land  which  does  at  once  rejoy ce, 

I  hear  th*  united  people’s  sacred  voyce. 

The  sea  whicn  circles  us  around, 

Ne’re  sent  to  land  so  loud  a  sound ; 

The  mighty  shout  sends  to  the  sea  a  gale. 

And  swells  up  every  sail ; 

The  bells  and  guns  are  scarcely  heard  at  all ; 

The  artificial  joys  drown’d  by  the  natural. 

All  England  but  one  bonfire  seems  to  be. 

One  iEtna  shooting  flames  into  the  sea. 

The  starry  worlds  which  shine  to  us  afar, 

Take  ours  at  this  time  for  a  star. 

With  wine  all  rooms,  with  wine  the  conduits  flow ; 
And  we,  the  priests  of  a  poetick  rage. 

Wonder  that  in  this  golden  age 
The  rivers  too  should  not  do  so. 

There  is  no  stoick  sure  who  would  not  now, 

Even  some  excess  allow ; 

And  grant  that  one  wild  fit  of  cheerful  folly 
Should  end  our  twenty  years  of  dismal  melancholy. 


Alas,  alas !  the  almost  maguificent  lines  in  which  he  depre¬ 
cates  and  denounces  a  Government,  like  that  of  Cromwell's,  us 
lawless,  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  in  this  most  mad  res¬ 
toration  ; — 


Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be  ; 

Come  sink  \is  rather  in  the  sea. 

Come,  rather,  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down ; 

Come  God%  sword  rather  than  our  own. 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again. 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane : 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 

We  griev’d,  we  sigh’d,  we  wept ;  we  never  blush’d  before. 

20 
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Abraham  Cowley. 

We  have  said  so  much,  because,  with  all  his  faults  of  frequent 
inflatedness  and  singular  oddity,  CJowley  is  yet  an  old  and  well¬ 
loved  favourite  of  ours.  There  are  many  traces  which  assure 
us  that  he  was  an  honest  creature,  flying  from  the  city ;  we  like 
to  hear  him  say,  “  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of 
“  life  the  nearer  I  came  to  it,  and  that  beauty,  which  I  did  not 
“  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was 
“  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me,  when  I  saw  that  it  was 
“  adultered/*  But  it  is  a  fame  of  the  past,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
Cowley  will  ever  be  much  read  again.  The  first  line  in  his 
folio  volume, — 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known? 

f 

Has  not  met  with  an  immortal  echo  in  his  own  works,  nor  has 
his  praise  of  poetry  met  with  a  fulfilment  in  his  own  verses — 

Tis  not  a  pyramid  of  marble  stone. 

Though  high  as  our  ambition ; 

’Tis  not  a  tomb  cut  out  in  brass,  which  can 
Give  life  to  the  ashes  of  a  man. 

But  verses  only ;  they  shall  fresh  appear 
Whilst  there  are  men  to  read,  or  hear ; 

W’hen  time  shall  make  the  lasting  brass  decay. 

And  eat  the  pyramid  away. 

Those  who  were  unknown,  or  for  the  most  part  so,  as  poets 
when  Cowley  was  borne  to  his  tomb,  have  fulfilled  to  their 
utmost  the  promise  of  fame  which  the  poet  has  only  realized  by 
his  immortality  in  part. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 
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LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

[We  have  received  from  the  editors  of  the  Life  and  Laboure  of  Dr, 
Campbell  the  following  kind  and  courteous  note,  with  request  that  it  maybe 
inserted  to  correct  some  inadvertences  into  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  It  does  not  seem  to  call  for  any  further  remark  from  us,  only 
that  we  insert  it  with  pleasure.] 

TO  THR  EDITOR  OF  THE  **  ECLECTIC.” 

Sir, — While  we  would  proffer  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  can¬ 
did  and  impartial  review  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Camp- 
belly  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  permit  us  to  set  your  readers  right  on 
two  or  three  points  included  in  your  critique. 

The  reviewer  says,  “  We  have  heard  of  an  autobiography  which  he 
‘‘  commenced,  and  on  which  he  expended  some  of  the  latter  days  of 
**his  life,  but  nothing  of  it  transpires  in  the  volume.”  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  with  a  few  verbal  alterations  and  the  occasional  omission  of  an 
unnecessary  clause,  the  autobiography,  as  is  notified  in  the  preface,  is 
given  verbatim  as  written  and  left  by  Dr.  Campbell.  He  wrote  in  the 
third  person  and  not  in  the  first,  and  hence  the  error  into  which  the 
reviewer  has  fallen.  The  task  of  the  biographers  consisted  in  filling 
up  the  narrative,  included  in  the  first  six  chapters,  with  the  incidents 
and  the  correspondence  chronologically  belonging  to  that  period,  but 
the  narrative  they  left  entire.  Even  the  seventh  chapter,  which  is 
wholly  occupied  with  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  con¬ 
troversy,  is  the  product  of  the  Doctor’s  own  pen  only  abbreviate. 

The  reviewer  complains  that  a  multitude  of  things  are  omitted  in 
the  volume  in  which  Dr.  Campbell  took  an  immediate  interest,  amo.ig 
which  he  specifies  his  controversy  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  a  id 
the  Temperance  movement.  This,  in  regard  to  the  first,  is  clearly  a 
mistake.  Not  only  is  distinct  reference  made  to  that  controversy,  but 
an  outline  is  given  of  the  articles  which  he  wrote  and  published  on  the 
subject;  while  the  Temperance  question  was  passed  over  because  nothing 
was  found  in  the  documents  entrusted  to  them  for  the  materiel  of  the 
memoir.  As  regards  the  **  multitude  of  matters  in  his  life,”  it  was 
literally  impossible  to  introduce  them. 

By  italicising  one  of  the  words  which  we  used  in  our  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  Eclectic  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  reviewer  would 
make  it  appear  that  we  meant  to  reflect  prejudicially  on  its  present 
conduct  and  gifted  editor ;  now  nothing  was  further  from  our  mind  or 
our  intention.  All  that  wo  meant,  was  to  indicate  the  position  and  the 
hifluercc  which  it  then  had  in  the  periodical  literature  of  our  country 


L9S  John  CamjML 

u  oompared  with  other  serials,  and  not  to  pnt  it  in  contrast  with  itself 
at  two  different  periods  of  its  existence.  We  can  speak  of  the  present 
Eclectic  in  terms  as  high  and  eulogistic ;  but  neither  the  review  nor  its 
editor  need  any  commendation  from  us. 

Had  the  editor  forwarded  to  us  any  of  the  letters  which  the  reviewer 
has  deemed  it  wise  and  right  .to, insert  in  his  critical  notice  of  the 
Memoir,  it  would  have  given  us  no  little  satisfaction  to  have  introduced 
them  in  their  proper  place  in  the  volume.  The  only  note  addressed  by 
him  to  Dr.  Camp^ll  which  came  into  our  hands,  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoir. 

The  reviewer  thinkw  that  certain  portions  of  the  volume  might,  with 
advantage,  have  been  omitted.  So  do  we.  But  not  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  our  own  will,  our  judgment  gave  way  to  unyielding  solici¬ 
tude.  Perhaps  the  omissions  would  not  now  be  objected  to. 

With  regard  to  the  publisher’s  name,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  the 
expressed  wish  and  injunction  of  Dr.  Campbell,  long  before  his  death, 
that  the  work  should  not  be  published  by  any  house  of  a  purely  Non- 
eonformist* character;  nor  it  is  needful  to  say  how  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  eminent  publisher  whose  name  it  bears. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  enlightened  and  hearty  utterances,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  neither  generosity  nor  justice  has  wholly  fled 
from  our  Congregational  press,  we  are. 

Your  obliged  friends  and  Septan ts, 


London,  January,  1868. 


The  Editors  or  the  Memoir. 
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Mb.  FBOQGART  has  chosen  a  subject  of  great  int^est  and 
far-reaching,  inquiry  in  speculation,  in  The.Tf^ork  qf  fiod in 
Every  Age.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Froggart. — (Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder.) — ^This  subject  is  in  fact  the  history,  of  the  Church  in 
and  through  all  ages.  The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rapid  glances  at  the  work  done,  with  some  reflections  in 
subsequent  chapters  upon  the  method  for  accomplishing  Divine 
designs.  Mr.  Froggart  is  a  man  of  intense  and  painful  piety 
and  earnestness,  but  passing  through  his  book  compels  us  to 
put  the  question,  respectfully  and  affectingly,  is  not  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  God  narrow  ?  It  is  a  wonderful  conception, 
the  work  of  God.  The  book  is  scarcely  true  to  its  title,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  ages  are  dropped  out  of  the  link  altogether ; 
even  those  from  the  Apostolic  times  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Froggart  sees  the  work  of  God  too  much  in  routine,  too 
much  as  accomplished  by  one  section  of  the  Church  and  one 
class  of  opinions,  but  he  has  produced  a  very  earnest  and  in¬ 
teresting  book,  if  undoubtedly  too  narrow  and  deficient  in  that 
philosophic  breadth  and  insight,  which  so  magnificent  a  title  and 
subject  might  seem  to  require ;  but  the  high  character  and  reality 
of  Mr.  Froggart  compels  respect  for  any  thing  proceeding  from 
his  pen. 

Tjy'E  do  not  like  to  postpone  a  notice,  yet  we  are  grieved  to  be 
able  to  give  only  a  brief  one  of  The  Family  ;  its  Duties , 
Joys,  and  Sorrows.  By  Count  A.  de  Gasparin.  Translated  from  the 
French. — (Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) — This  is  a  powerful 
and  most  thoughtful  book ;  this  characterisation  may  almost 
seem  a  mere  supererogation  of  praise  for  any  words  proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  the  Count  de  Gasparin.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
risume  of  family  relations,  and  if  it  is  said  that  such  topics  do 
not  admit  of  much  alteration,  and  that  the  family  ^ows  out  of 
instinct  and  character  rather  than  by  rule,  we  must  yet  say, 
that  in  this  volume  principles  and  pri^eges  are  set  forth  in  a 
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m&niior  very  channing,  in  words  wliicli  often  flow  out  into  elo¬ 
quence,  or  blend  themselves  into  strong  and  forcible  truth¬ 
telling. 

A  LITTLE  book  has  come  in  our  way  which  we  do  not  like 
to  think,  fragile  as  it  is,  must  be  lost  sight  of.  My  German 
Sekooli  and  Schoolmasters ;  an  Autobiographical  Narrative.  By 
Thomas  Mann,  West  Cowes.  Second  Edition: — (Jackson,  Walford, 
and  Hodder.) — This  little  thing  overflows  with  natural  affec¬ 
tionateness.  It  is  simply  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  a 
minister,  in  a  little  seaport,  used  all  his  op^rtunities  for  doine 
good  to  all  the  Germans  who  came  in  his  way,  sailors  and 
others,  and  how,  in  doing  so,  he  turned  them  into  his  own 
teachers.  As  an  illustration  of  an  earnest,  patient,  pious,  and 
cultivated  mind,  this  little  thing  is,  to  our  taste,  charming. 

This  volume  of  Scripture  Portraits  and  other  Miscellanies,  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Published  Writings  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster — (Alexander  Strahan) — is  likely  to 
meet  with  a  considerable  amount  of  approbation  from  many  readers. 
It  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  in  any  measure  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  can  appreciate  the  flowing 

beauty  of  style  and  diction,  the  charm  of  vivid  and  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion,  strength  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the  subtle  power 
of  reproducing  before  the  imagination,  in  all  the  novelty  of  freshness, 
scenes  and  incidents  long  passed  away.  The  selection  is  judicious 
and  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  embraces  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  names  of  Scripture,  many  of  the  more  memorable 
Scripture  events,  descriptions  of  scenery  and  places  sacred  to  the 
Christian  heart ;  added  to  which  there  are  historical  events  of  our 
own  country, — biographical  episodes,  and  words  of  expository  and 
practical  value  and  wisdom :  the  whole  forming  a  very  acceptable 
volume  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  conveying,  in  its  variety 
of  subject,  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  extensive  knowledge  and  range 
of  information  possessed  by  the  author,  and  likewise  creating  in  the 
reader^s  mind  a  clear  conception  of  the  rich  treasures  of  instruction, 
wisdom,  and  pleasure  which  his  varied  works  contain.  And 
although  only  a  few  of  many  favourite  passages  can  be  grouped  into 
one  book,  it  will  be  found  a  handy  pocket  volume  for  the  student ; 
and  to  those  unacquainted  with  our  author^s  works,  it  will  form  a 
suitable  and  pleasing  introduction  to  their  mines  of  mental  wealth. 

^HE  author  of  The  Story  of  a  Diatnond,  Illustrative  of  Egyptian 
^  Manners  and  Customs,  by  '  Miss  M,  L.  Whately — (Religious 
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Tract  Society) — apparently  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  Eastern  life  and  manners^  ^uired  by  a  personal 
residence,  through  both  winter  and  summer,  in  the  land  of  the  Nile 
and  the  pyramids.  The  story  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  and  not  with¬ 
out  interest,  nor  yet  wanting  either  in  humour,  incident,  or  descrip¬ 
tive  power.  There  is  even  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  scene  of  the 
merchant's  death  in  the  lonely  Epyptian  desert,  far  from  all  friends, 
yet  consoled  by  the  presence  of  the  Invisible.  The  volume  is  taste¬ 
fully  bound,  and  will  make  an  attractive  present,  and  will  also  be 
welcomed  as  an  additional  volume  for  family  reading. 

The  little  volume — Noble  Rivers^  and  Stories  concerning  them, 
by  Anna  Jane  Buckland — (Edinburgh  ;  Johnstone,  Hunter, 
and  Co.) — contains  an  account  of  seven  of  the  most  famous  rivers 
in  the  world — famous  for  their  historical  associations.  Their  varied 
scenery  is  very  pleasingly  described,  and  some  of  the  incidents  which 
have  made  them  memorable  are  recounted  with  a  quiet  zest  and 
pleasure  by  the  author.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  engravings,  many 
of  which  will  be  familiar  to  the  reader ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
depicting  various  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  volume 
will  be  acceptable  to  many,  and  will  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  rivers 
which  figure  so  largely  in  history,  and  on  whose  banks  and  waters 
so  many  celebrated  events  have  occurred,  as  to  shed  a  halo  of 
romance  round  their  names. 


A  THOROUGHLY  comprehensive  book  of  amusement  for  the 
boys  is  The  Boys*  Own  Book :  a  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of 
Sports  and  Pastimes^  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  Enlarged, — (Lock- 
wood  and  Co.) — A  thick  volume,  gracefully  adorned  by  innumerable 
graphic  cuts,  through  which  the  youngster  is  led  along  amidst  a 
variety  of  pleasant  games,  which  we  need  scarcely  particularise, 
while  many  are  innocent  or  instructing,  and  many  are  pleasantly 
scientific.  There  are  others  which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  include  in  such  a  book.  The  volume  is  copious  and 
comprehensive,  and  will  doubtless  be  highly  esteemed  and  closely 
studied  by  the  young  gentlemen  who  receives  it  as  a  donation  to  his 
library. 


Ilf  ADAME  GASPARIN  has  never  equalled  her  Near  and  Hea- 
venly  Horizons,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  each  effort  she 
makes  places  her  farther  from  it.  We  have  here  two  companion 
volumes,  Camille,  by  the  Countess  de  Gasparin, — (Edinburgh : 
Edmonstone  and  Douglass.) — By  the  Sea- Shore  ;  Reveries  of  a  Ca¬ 
velier,  by  the  Countess  de  Gasparin, — (Edinburgh :  Edmonstone  and 
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Douglass.)— We  hare  a  great  ^sh  to  like  the  writings  of  Madam 
Qasparin,  but  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  r^d  with  pleasure 
Camille.  The  Sea-Shore  is  a  succession  of  broken  scenes,  but  there 
are  frequent  pieces  of  beauty  and  suggestiveness.  She  has  frequently 
a  very  striking  way  of  presenting  a  truth  of  character  or  scenery  to 
the  mind.  Let  us  take  a  few, — 

BAIN. 

It  rains ;  invisible  hands  have  spread  out  a  white  scarf  across  the 
sky ;  drops  of  water  scintillate  like  clouds  of  arrows ;  a  ladder  of  light 
resting  on  the  sea  loses  its  summit  in  the  glory  lighting  up  the  zenith. 
When  all  ^  is  over,  nature  is  refreshed ;  the  rocks  have  recovered  their 
vigorous  tones ;  every  leaf  shines  with  an  intense  green ;  the  sea  itself 
seems  new-dyed,  and  creamy  flakes  float  soft  as  down  upon  the  azure. 


SCEPTICS. 

There  are  destroying, natures.  At  their  approach  the  blood  curdles 
in  ourj  veins,  a  kind  of  scepticism  throws  its  shadow  over  us.  Our 
moral  being  dissolves,  our  hopes  grow  pale,  our  opinions  vacillate,  a 
mark  (of  interrogation  confronts  each  of  our  beliefs  ;  we  are  conscious 
of  an  internal  dislocation,  of  the  annihilation  of  our  individuality. 


MORAL  VALUE  OF  ADMIRATION. 

What  good  it  does  us  to  admire  !  Admiration  is  the  breath  of  the 
soul — 1  had  almost  said  its  greatness.  A  narrow  mind  will  not  admire, 
neither  will  a  conceited  one.  Littleness  of  any  kind  irks  this  divine 
guest.  In  order  thoroughly  to  admire,  one  must  needs  get  out  of  self. 
Admiration,  that  supreme  independence,  is  a  conqueror  as  well  as  a  re- 
vealer.  To  admire  is  to  possess. 

CHILDREN  OF  FASHION. 

I  have  met  some  of  this  race,  tired  of  themselves,  of  you,  of  every¬ 
thing,  who  wither  you  up  by  a  single  glance.  Before  you  have  accosted 
them,  before  they  have  spoken,  their  eye  has  demolished  you.  They 
are  like  a  negative  pole,  invariably  opposed  to  all  generous  impulses. 
Theirs  is  a  vision  constantly  riveted  on  the  ugly  things  of  life.  In  the 
rose  they  detect  the  worm,  in  the  stream  some  impure  thread ;  that 
is  what  strikes  them  ;  and  were  they  capable  of  delight,  that  is, what 
would  give  it.  One  word  of  theirs,  and  your  spirit  is  gone ;  they  in¬ 
quire  what  you  are  doing,  your  task  shrinks  and  pales ;  why  you  are 
doing  it,  you  be^  to  suspect  yourself ;  a  smile  uncreases  their  lip*» 
you  are  seized  with  alarm;  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  and,  perfectly 
bewildered,  you,  in  your  turn,  take  to  ^ing  yourself  whether  you  are 
not  indeed  a  fool.  You  had  the  wind  in  your  sails ;  your  hands  held  a 
harp,  its  strings  vibrated ;  just  look  at  them  now,  they  are  mere  limp 
threads,  and  of  your  sails  nothing  but  a  rag  is  left. 
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Hare  you,  on  the  finest  days,  seen  that  which  creeps  along 'the 
flowery  earth  ?  under  the  most  radiant  sky,  that  which  piles  up 
clouds  on  the  horizon?  Have  you  felt,  amidst  tufts  of  lavender 
and  thyme,  a  poisoned  dart  inflict  a  mortal  wound  ?  Have  you,  in 
terrestrial  melodies,  heard  that  one  hissing  discordant  note?  Have 
you  known  sin  ?  Do  you  see  what  it  is  that  spreads  out  dark  wings 
there  over  the  shimmering  sea,  here  above’the  vines  and  the  oranges  ?  It 
death,  and  one  cannot  forget  it.  And  I,  I  know  a  land  where  light 
shall  never  be  extinguished,  life  shall  never  be  quenched,  and  love  shall 
have  nothing  to  weep  for — a  land  where  the  redeemed  soul,  enamoured 
of  truth,  shall  never  weary  of  serving  its  God ;  a  land  of  immortal 
affections,  royal  obedience,  pure  delight,  where  the  unstained  heart 
shall  beat  without  remorse.  When  the  hour  is  come,  just  as  the 
swallows  take  their  flight,  so  we  shall  depart  to  those  eternal  habi> 
tations. 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  inform  our  readers  of  the  character^ 
not  only  of  the  Sea»Skore,  but  of  Camille,  ’  In  Camille  that  power 
of  saying  smarts  graphic,  sentimental  things  becomes  forced  and  ex¬ 
cited.  The  authoress  is  a  woman  of  genius,  an  elevated  Christian 
writer.  She  feels  profoundly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  life,  and 
has  a  clear  eye  also  for  its  amenities  and  compensations  \  with  all 
this  she  has  a  most  real  and  tender  perception  of  the  relation  Christ 
bears  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  men ;  her  fancy  and  her  feelings 
very  frequently  carry  all  her  other  powers  away  captive,  and  the 
French  vice  of  a  rapid  sentimental  generalisation  frequently  destroys 
the  effect  of  her,  on  the  whole,  pleasing  and  healthful  writings. 
Yet  the  Sea-Shore  will  unquestionaoly  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Neat  and  Heavenly  Horizoni. 

Tl^  have  received  the  last  instalment  of  The  Critical  English  Tee- 
lament.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  BengeTs  Gnomon,  with 
numerous  Notes,  showing  the  precise  results  of  Modern  Criticism  and, 
Exegesis,  Edited  by  Rev,  W,  L,  Blackley,  M,A,,  and  Rev,  James 
Hawes,  M,A,  Vol,  III,,  the  Epistles,  from  Second  Timothy  and 
the  Apocalypse, — (Alexander  Strahan  and  Co.) — We  have  before  ex¬ 
pressed  our  high  sense  of  the  value  of  this  compendious  and  now 
complete  work.  It  has  only  just  reached  our  hands,  and  our  opinion 
must  be  expressed  gener^y  rather  than  discriminatingly.  That  it  has 
a  high  value  to  readers  who  have  not  Bengel  himself,  or  any  large 
critical  library,  is  certain.  To  those  readers  who  possess  such  works 
it  will  be  a  valuable  index  of  reference,  saving  much  time,  or  mving 
the  clueline  to  opinion.  Half  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  by  a 
kind  of  consensus  upon  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  in  which,  while 
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Elliot's  Hora  Apoealypticar  is  substantially  followed,  a  large  and 
extensive  reference  is  made  to  the  very  various  and  numerous 
Apocalyptic  expositors. 

This  month  brings  us  various  theological  serials,  to  which  we 
desire  to  express  our  hearty  wish  for  greatly  increased  circula- 
tion  during  the  present  year.  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library 
gives  us  Divine  Revelation:  an  Essay  in  Defence  of  tkt 
Faith.  By  the  late  Carl  August  Auberlen,  Ph.D.y  D.D.y  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Basle;  to  which  is  pr^ed  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author 
translated  from  the  Germany  by  the  Rev,  A.  B,  Paton,  B.A.y^ 
(Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.) — This  well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  book  purports  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question,  Are  there 
any  acts  of  God  ?  Has  God  spoken  ?  The  writer  shows  substan¬ 
tially  that  the  history  of  the  revelation  God  has  given  and  superin¬ 
tended  is  real  and  rational ;  the  work  is  a  monument — in  its  style  of 
noble  simplicity  and  clearness — a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  its 
author,  who  died  comparatively  young,  and,  indeed,  before  he  had 
completed  the  task  he  had  set  before  himself  in  this  book.  With 
this  volume  we  have,  completing  the  work,  the  Biblical  Commentary 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Franz  Delitzschy  D.D.y  Profe^m 
of  Theology ;  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  James 
Mariiny  B.A.y  Vol.  II. — (T.  and  T.  Clark.) — Our  readers  and  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  library  are  too  familiar  with  the  close  and  refining 
criticisms  of  Delitzsch  to  need  any  characterisation  from  us,  but  we 
have  before  remarked  that  in  Isaiah  the  critic  has  found,  among  the 
many  books  of  Scripture  he  has  discussed,  his  most  interesting  and 
fruitful  field,  and  brings  to  it  his  most  careful  and  •  industriously  ap¬ 
plied  spoils  of  scholarship.  From  the  same  publishers  we  receive 
the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Christian  Library,  in¬ 
stalments  of  Irenmus  and  Hippolytus.  The  Writings  of  Irenms ; 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.y  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Rambauty  A.B.  Vol  I. — (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  The  Refutation  of 
All  IlereAeSy  by  Hippolytus :  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MacMahmy 
B.A.y  with  Fragments  from  his  Commentaries  on  various  Books  oj 
S^ipiure;  translated  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  T.  Salmond.—i^.  andT. 
Clark.)  Nicholas  Standard  Puritan  Divines  gives  us  the  celebrated 
treaUse,  On  Being  Filled  with  the  Spirit;  by  John  Goodwin.^ 
(Edinburgh ;  John  Nichols.) 


